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JOHN HARRIS AND A FAVOURITE BROOD COCK, 1908. 


THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS 


Bi 


JOHN HARRIS, 


THE CORNISH GOCKER, 


BY. Hea, 


PRIVATELY PRINTED, 


IQlO, 


NOTE BY THE AUTHOR. 


In writing these Memoirs of my old friend, Mr. 
John Harris, I have extracted, as nearly as possible 
word for word, the most interesting part of some 
hundreds of letters written to me at different times, 
and extending over a long period of years ; also from 
some of his contributions to various publications not 
likely to have fallen into the hands of many fanciers, 
and I hope they may prove of interest both to those 
who knew him personally or by reputation, and also 
to many who, although they knew him not, yet take 
an interest in bygone sports, and sportsmen of a type 
that are now almost extinct. 


To those who wish to read more of his writings, 
I must refer them to Our Poultry, by Harrison Weir, 
The Book of Poultry, by Lewis Wright, published 
1900, Lhe Cockers Manual, by Gray, published New 
York, and various articles in 7he Fancters’ Gazette, 
1874 & 1891, &c., signed J. Harris, “ Cornish Cocker,” 


and a few “ Worcester Pile” and “ Gamecock.” 


ip ae 
Ewelme, 


Wallingford, 


July, 1910. 


\ 


THe RE AND LETTERS OF, JOHN - HARRIS, 
THE CORNISH. .-COCGKER. 


N the 26th of February, 
1910, died, after about 
a week’s illness, from a 
chill contracted at the 
funeral of an old friend, 
Mr. JoHN Harris, of 
Liskeard, Cornwall, re- 
spected by all who knew 
him, and he was widely 
“” known throughout this 
=" country, as well as to 
many in America, and 
abroad, to fanciers and 
others with whom he was constantly in correspondence. 
He had attained a ripe old age being over four score, and 
retained a perfectly clear memory and all his faculties to 
the last, and was able to walk ten miles or so most days. 
Coming of an old Cornish stock, we find one of his 
ancestors, Ralph Harris, has a fine old stained-glass window 
to his memory in St. Neot’s Church, his grand-father Ben. 
Harris was a substantial Yeoman, and his father was a 
road surveyor. Porn at Linkinhorne, John’s early days 
were spent mostly with his father in the making and care 
of roads, and was with him when the latter became sub- 
contractor for the new Railway line from Carradon to 
Moorswater, Mr. S. W. Jenkin being engineer in charge | 
B 
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afterwards father and son were associated in laying out the 
new turnpike road from Liskeard to Bodmin. John next 
went to North Devon while his father became road- 
surveyor and inspector for Neath, and was highly thought 
of and respected, receiving many testimonials acknowledging 
his abilities ; in Devon, John became closely associated 
with the famous sporting parson Jack Russell, of whom he 
could tell many good stories, he is said to have taught the 
parson how to kill his first otter. From Devon he next 
crossed to Wales and gained further experience in Railway 
construction on the Rhymney Valley branch, and afterwards 
on the Chepstow and Wye line. He then obtained an 
important engagement under the Great Western Railway 
Company in relaying the yard at Paddington terminus 
where he obtained invaluable experience in the arrangement 
of a complicated point system, next in Yorkshire where he 
superintended the making of a new permanent way in the 
Leeds district. Keturning to Liskeard in the sixties, he 
became permanent way inspector of the J.iskeard and 
Carradon Railway, and when that company took over the 
Liskeard and Looe line he undertook the whole, and con- 
tinued until the reconstruction of the company and the 
opening of the new line in 1gor1, when he retired ; he was 
then offered an appointment to construct a line in Spain, 
but after consideration declined it, and retired from active 
work with two or three exceptions of small contracts. 


When a branch of the London and South Western Railway 
was not satisfactory, John was sent for, and prepared it for 
the Board of Trade inspection, and also on his own terms 
superintended the completion of another line—thus John 
had a wide practical life experience of Railway work which 
he was known to conduct with care and ability. 
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As a naturalist and student of nature he was known toa 
‘wider circle, and was an authority on many wild animals 
and birds and their life, the haunts of the badger, otter, and 
| polecat were well known to him, he was often in corres- 
pondence with the I.ondon Zoo, and sent them otters and 
other wild animals, and also snakes and adders, which he 
had studied closely in their wild state. He was always the 
first to report the arrival of summer and winter migrants 
among the birds, while he was no mean botanist and 
entomologist. His knowledge of the antiquities of the 
West was almost exhaustive, and of the old legends, folk- 
lore and songs, many of which, collected from very old men 
on the Dartmoors, he obtained for his friend Baring Gould, 
who has utilised them in some of his books. Of the res- 
toration of the ancient ‘ Cheesering “1 tooo, T, carinar 
do better than reprint the letter that afterwards appeared 
in the “‘ Cornish Times ” of January 5th, 1901, and not the 
least curious item about the discovery was that a legend 
still lingered in the district, that the old British King used 
to offer wine from his golden cup to belated and solitary 
travellers, till some impious fellow drank it all and threw 
the dregs in the King’s face, after which he appeared no 
more ; it would seem to show that as the cup was found, 
the legend of a gold cup being there must have survived 
for nearly two thousand years. 


me vous ey hah DC i ca aa 
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ANCIENT REMAINS NEAR LISKEARD. 


A GRAVE OF THE BRONZE AGE. THE WORK OF 


RESTORATION. 


The neighbourhood of the Cheesering, the Hurlers, and 
the site of Daniel Gumb’s House has always been a region 
of the deepest interest to antiquarians and archeologists, 
who have found on the wide stretches of moorland there- 
abouts many traces of the early dwellers in Cornwall. 
Among the oldest and most interesting of these relics of 
the past must be numbered a very ancient cist or stone 
grave, situated in a barrow on the eastern slope of the 
Cheesering Hill. This grave is now believed to date back 
not only prior to the Roman occupation, but even to an 
earlier period than that of the ancient Cornu-Britons and 
Druids. ‘There are grounds for belief that the stone coffin 
discovered here was erected by a people from Northern 
Europe, perhaps from the country now known as Scandi- 
navia ; that it contained the remains of one of their kings 
or chieftains, and that it dates back to some period in the 
Bronze Age—1,.500 years before the Christian Era! Some 
sixty years ago the cist was fortunately saved from destruc- 
tion, and within the past few weeks it has been restored as 
nearly as possible to its original form through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. John Harris, of Liskeard, whose knowledge 
of the archzeological treasures of the district is well-known. 
In the following article Mr. Harris gives an account of the 
work in his own words. 
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On a fine spring morning some sixty years ago, I saw a 
crowd of half-nude men digging ruthlessly into the old 
grave barrow that has stood from time immemorial on the 
eastern slope of the hill between the traditional Hurlers 
and that towering rock idol, the Cheesering. ‘Tradition, 
with her thousand tongues, said this barrow was the tomb 
of a Cornish king or Roman general, the Arch-Druid of the 
day, an Irish saint, &c. ; and, moreover, that vast treasures 
lay buried with the body, and that in the early part of the 
century a golden beat had been found concealed beneath 
its surface. A revival of these stories of hidden treasure 
had led to the desecration of the tomb on this occasion. 
Our heathen ancestors ever held sacred the resting places 
of the dead, but modern Christian thieves have been known 
to rifle and plunder of their valuables the tombs of their 
own kith and kin, and even to remove the dead bodies for 
sale in their morbid greed for gold—that bright yellow 
metal which, from its earliest discovery up to the present 
crisis in South Africa, has roused men’s worst passions and 
brought misery and death to untold millions of the human 
race. It was, as I say, the prospect of finding gold that 
induced those excited men to make such frantic efforts to 
open out the barrow. 


Failing to find anything of value in the centre, it was 
proposed to cut a drift or gullet through the barrow from 
east to west. In commencing this work, near the eastern 
face they came ona flat boulder of granite, oft. long and 
6ft. wide, on which rested at the northern end a small 
triangular flat stone similar to the centre stone in the middle 
circle of the Hurlers. ‘This large stone, which proved to 
be the cover or copestone of the cist, was supported on 
eight other stones, from 3ft. to 4ft. high, of various breadths, 
placed one at the north end or head of the grave, another 
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at the south or foot, and three on each side, the whole 
enclosing a floor stone, 7ft. long and 3ft. wide, on which 
rested a small flat stone lying diagonally against the centre - - 
stone on the western side. ‘The inside of this well-formed 
stone coffin measured 7ft. long, 3ft. high, and 3ft. wide. 
None of the stones forming the coffin bore any mark of 
tool, but were fixed in their pristine state, whole and 
unbroken. 


Resting on the floor-stone or bottom of the coffin were 
the remains of a human skeleton (which crumbled to dust 
on being exposed to the air), some small pieces of bronze, 
bits of greenish glass or pottery, and bits of ivory, which 
some thought were teeth, whilst others contended that 
these small pieces of bronze, glass, and ivory were small 
ornaments of dress or armour. Also found in the coffin 
were a small bronze spear or arrow-head, a short bronze 
sword, a burial urn of coarse brick-like quality, and a gold 
goblet or drinking cup of peculiar workmanship, quite 
distinct from Saxon, Roman, or Phoenician manufacture, 
shaped like a modern breakfast cup, some three or four 
inches deep and the same in diameter at the mouth, and 
ornamented with a dozen horizontal bands or corrugations. 
This cup was taken in charge by the late Rev. G. Norris, 
of Rosecraddock, was afterwards sent to the Queen at 
Osborne, and placed with ancient relics at the Swiss Cottage, 
subsequently deposited in the British Museum, and thence 
removed to South Kensington, where it now remains. 


After plundering the coffin of its ancient and valuable 
contents, it was left open and exposed until the large and 
urgent demand for granite, wherewith to fortify the coast- 
line, necessitated the cutting up of the thousands of grand 
old surface boulders that lay scattered over the moors. 
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Indeed, so large and pressing was this order that grave 
doubts arose that the massive Cheesering itself would 
have been swept away and lost to the admiring gaze of. 
thousands. But Prince Albert, then President of the 
Duchy Council, prohibited the quarrying or removal of any 
stone within a certain prescribed distance of that grand old 
pile of rocks, and it would have been well if the Hurlers, 
British villages, hut circles, Gumb’s House, the stone 
crosses, cairns, cromlechs, barrows, and other ancient relics 


in the district had been included in the same protective 
clause. 


But to return to the cist. The size and form of the cope- 
stone attracted the gangers engaged in the work, and the 
old coffin was only saved from being cut up and sent off to 
the fortifications by an urgent appeal to the manager, who 
immediately gave the necessary orders to ensure its safety. 
In the meantime, the eastern side stones had been removed, 
the copestone hauled off the supporting foot-stone and 


dropped on the. floorstone, and a small portion broken off 
from its northern end. 


During the last thirty years the barrow has been visited 
and the cist inspected by several Archeological Societies 
and a vast number of-tourists, amongst them many dis- 
tinguished antiquarians, who have expressed a wish for the 
restoration of this ancient burial-place. Having obtained 
the kind permission of the Duchy Steward (Mr. Alex. M. 
Webster), I proceeded one afternoon last week to replace 
the stones in their original positions. In order to lift the 
heavy copestone on to its supports, 1t became necessary to 
pass a hoist chain under the floorstone. On raising the 
latter, we made rather a curious discovery, for underneath 
the stone we found a piece of glass and a sheet of notepaper 
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bearing an engraved heading, ‘‘ Duchy of Cornwall Office, 
Liskeard.” ‘This remained perfectly clear and_ legible, 
whilst any writing that may have been upon the sheet was 
totally obliterated, the paper being discoloured, spotted, 
and rotten from contact with the soil during the many years 
it had been immured under the floorstone. It was probably 
dropped there by a Mr. Collense, or Colenso, the then 
Duchy agent, who took a great deal of interest in the 
barrow at the time. 


Many and various have been the methods of disposing 
of the dead by the different nations of the Earth, and even 
by the same nations at different epochs of their history. 
The well-known legend of Adam conceiving the idea of 
burial from observing a live crow throwing leaves and earth 
over the body of a dead one, may be dismissed with the 
nursery fable of “The Babes in the Wood.” The first 
Christian burial-place in Britain was consecrated about the 
close of the sixth century, and burying in Churches was not 
introduced until the middle of the eighth century. Burials 
were taxed as late as the end of the seventeenth century, at 
fifty pounds for a Duke, and four shillings for a peasant. 
~The ancient Egyptians raised the most stupendous struc- 
tures to the memory of their dead ever erected by the 
hands of man. ‘The Greeks buried their dead, and the 
Romans built miles of underground vaults for their recep- 
tion. In the East they were committed to the waters of 
their sacred rivers or exposed on rocks for the ravenous 
birds of the air. Cremation by the funeral pile was practised 
long ages before the Christian Era, whilst the fierce, grim 
warriors of the North raised huge barrows and cairns on 
their dead and laid their kings in stone coffins. Indeed, 
barrows and cairns for the dead were both ancient and 
common. ‘‘QOssian,” writing nearly two thousand years 
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ago, makes the Chief say, ‘‘ If I fall in the field, raise high 
my grave”; and in the English version of the Polyglot 
Bible, Job. xxi. 32,—-“ Yet shall he be brought to the grave 
and shall remain in the tomb,” the following remarkable 
alternative reading is given: ‘‘ Yet shall he be brought to 
the grave and shall watch in the heap.” The old saying, 
‘“J will add a stone to your cairn,” was a proverbial 
expression of respect, both of the Cornu-Britons and the 
Scots. Cairns were also raised to commemorate victories, 
and they have been continued up to modern times in Ireland, 
as in an extract from the “ Times” newspaper of 22nd 
March, 1879: ‘‘ A considerable cairn has been formed on 
the spot where Michael Basheny fell, through every visitor 
or passer-by depositing a stone thereon.” 


The identity of the distinguished person placed in the 
stone coffin near the Cheesewring, or of the people who 
heaped up three thousand tons of earth and stone within a 
circumference of 30o0ft., can only be guessed at, assisted by 
the inference drawn from the contents of the coffin. In 
the first place, three or a multiple of three was a sacred 
Runic number, as six, nine, or twelve. ‘The latter alludes 
to the Hall of Odin, which contained twelve seats for the 
twelve gods of the Scandinavians. Some of these sacred 
halls remain to the present day ; their circles of twelve 
stones denote the same thing, and it is a curious coincidence 
that twelve stones form the present cist. Again, the greatest 
living authority on prehistoric man, Professor Girod, 
recently read a paper in the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
proving that a broaded-headed people from the North 
invaded Gaul and Britain in the Early Bronze Age. The 
workmanship of the gold cup found in the coffin is certainly 
neither Saxon, Roman, or Phoenician, but is indisputably 
of Scandinavian manufacture. Swords have been made of 
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wood, bone, bronze, iron, and steel. The sword found in 
the coffin was bronze, and of the leaf, or Scandinavian 
pattern ; and it is highly improbable that swords of iron 
were then known, or so distinguished a warrior chief would 
certainly have been in possession of the more effective iron 
weapon. .The small spear, lance, or arrow-head was also_ 
of bronze, and there was not the least trace of iron or other 
metal found in the cist... 


Taking these circumstances collectively into consider- 
ation, we may fairly assume that the coffin contained the 
remains of a Scandinavian king or chief, as it is well known 
that their arms and valuables were invariably buried with 
them for future use in Valhalla. We may also conclude 
that it was erected during some period of the Bronze Age, 
and by a people from the North, whilst at the same time it 
tends to dispose of the various traditions that the barrow is 
the tomb of an Arch-Druid, Koman general, Cornish king, 
saint, &c. 


During the past two centuries everything strange, massive, 
or bordering on the sublime, as stone circles, cromlechs, 
logan rocks, and even the lofty Cheesering itself, has 
been credited to Druidical erection. Recent research and 
enquiry proves that there never was a greater fallacy. ‘The 
tenets and principals of their ruling philosophers, poets, 
and bards were far more of a destructive than constructive 
character. ‘They wanted no massive structures or mag- 
nificent altars for their worship. Nor had they any. The 
sacred oak groves, the mistletoe, and fire, were all-sufficient 
to keep the people in the gross ignorance and superstition 
which they taught them. Yet if the rust of time hallows 
any religion, then might Druidism take front rank in the 
religions of the world. It existed ages before the advent 
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of Christianity, and its sacred fires were not extinguished 
in North Wales until towards the middle of the present 
century. ‘The sacred mistletoe, formerly cut by the Arch- 
Druid with a golden sickle on the sixth day of the new 
moon, is still gathered all over England, whilst in Wales 
and Cornwall many Druidical lunar superstitions remain, 
such as sitting hens, cutting willows, killing pigs, &c., on 
certain days of the moon’s age. - 


The last Arch-Druid lived in the romantic Castle of 
Craig-y-Nos (now the charming residence of Madame 
Patti). On leaving the Castle, he took up his residence at 
Llantrissant, where he was loved and respected by all the 
inhabitants. Who has not seen or heard of Dr. Price, and, 
having seen, will ever forget one of the most eccentric, 
learned, and clever men in Europe? Robed in skins, his 
athletic figure, keen piercing eye, intellectual features, and 
extraordinary long flowing white beard, gave him the 
dignified appearance of a Hebrew Patriarch, whilst his 
: kindly, pleasant manner, rendered him a king amongst his 
fellows. Such was the hereditary Arch-Druid. When his 
son, Jesus Christ Price, died, he made preparations for 
cremating him according to the Druidical custom ; but the 
inhabitants of Llantrissant, with many thousands that came 
down from the Welsh hills, caused a riot and for a time 
prevented the cremation. But in the end the Doctor 
succeeded, as he usually did in all his undertakings. At 
his death a vast multitude assembled to witness his cre- 
mation. ‘The wood forming the funeral pile had been 
saturated with many barrels of paraffin oil, and when his 
accomplished daughter (who, I believe, is still living) 
applied the lighted torch to the pile, in accordance with the 
expressed wish of her father, a great pillar of fire shot up 
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to the clouds, and the last Arch-Druid was no more seen. 
Dr. Price probably knew more of the mysteries and rites 
of Druidism than all the modern writers on the subject, 
and he always contended that the numerous stone structures 
found in Wales had not the least connexion with Druidism. 


The theory that the Cheesering barrow was the grave 
of a Cornish king arises probably from a confusion of the 
spot with the grave of Donyert, a short distance to the 
south-west. Donyert is said to have been a king or prince 
of Cornwall in the ninth century, and was drowned in 
crossing the Draynes River whilst hunting the wild boar. 
As to its being a Roman general’s grave, that assumption 
is easily disposed of, as those early invaders buried their 
soldiers under their roads—a custom which the British 
afterwards frequently copied. Neither did Cornish or Irish 
saints have barrows raised to their memory, though often 
interred under stone crosses. Besides, the contents of the 
cist prove that its erection took place long before the 
numerous family of saints arrived in Cornwall. Altogether, 
there 1s every justification for holding that the cist, as I 
have stated, dates from the Bronze Age, is something like 
3,500 years old, and contained the body of a warrior chief 
from the North. 
i fieic © 

Liskeard, December 26th, 1gco. 


John Harris was an enthusiastic ‘‘ Free-mason,” one of the 
oldest and most regular members of St. Martin’s Lodge, No. 
510, was initiated in 1872, filling \V.M.’s chair in 1880, was 
made Provincial G. Standard Bearer in 1887, in 1883 First 
Principal of the Royal Arch Chapter, and Prov. A.G.D.C. 
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in 1891. He was twice married, his first wife, a fair and 
delicate woman, became an invalid and died leaving no 
family, his second wife, and two sons and three daughters 
survive him. After this long but necessary biography, 
we turn to what John Harris cared for and loved more 
than any other pleasure, and for which he was famous and 
had a world-wide reputation. I allude to all that apper- — 
tained to game fowl. He was a recognised authority on 
them and supplied all modern writers with information. 
He had a wonderful collection of books, pictures, engrav- 
ings, spurs, etc., and from his library of reference he was 
able to substantiate his statements to the confusion of his 
adversaries in many controversies. A great authority on 
table fowl, at one time supplying many gentlemen in 
London with the noted white legged cornish fowls and eggs, 
and many others in the country with breeding stock, alas! 
that the West no longer produces such, but like the rest of 
the country is flooded with coarse large and boney mon- 
grels, and eggs of inferior quality, instead of the small 
boned white skinned birds with plenty of meat, and little 
offal, which were formerly found in plenty. 


From the late sixties to the early seventies ‘ the Hennies’ 
of Mr. Harris were well known at the Crystal Palace Poultry 
Show. The following appeared in the ‘ Western Daily Stand- 
ard’ January 27th, 1870. ‘* The first prize Hennies so much 
noticed at the Menheniot Poultry Show seem to have been 
equally admired at the Crystal Palace, as the owner (Mr. 
John Harris) has since received numerous complimentary 
letters from the leading fanciers, and a telegram offering 
430 for the pair ; as the breed is becoming rare they are now 
being painted by an eminent Artist for a noted sportsman. 
We should think the owner one of the most successful 
breeders in the West, as last year, 1869, with ten entries he 
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took eight first and two second prizes, besides receiving 
four splendid paintings of game fowl as a testimonial to 
their excellence from a celebrated sporting Gentleman.” 


Shortly afterwards he sold all his prize stock to Mr. 
Phillips, being tired of exhibiting and retaining only his 
old strains he had had all his life ; another cutting from 
a paper about 1860 is as follows :—‘ The paintings of 
game cocks by Barringer which caused such keen com- 
petition between some members of ‘lattersall’s at the sale 
of Sporting Effects of the late Alderman Moon, have been 
presented to Mr. J. Harris by a well known patron of the 
sod, in recognition of his long and careful breeding of a 
strain of game fowl equal if not superior to any in the king- 
dom ; more than 50 years since the famous light reds, and 
greys, of Mr. Coath, gained a celebrity second to none in 
England, and for many years past those bred in this dis- 
trict have proved themselves alike invincible whenever 
tested on their merits. John Harris was a lover and 
fancier of certain breeds of dogs, and was frequently con- 
sulted by writers and others who sought his opinion, as of 
certain breeds he had an exhaustive knowledge. Hounds, 
sporting and shooting dogs, and bull dogs were his favour- 
ites—and he frequently judged at the earlier dog and 
poultry shows in the West, besides reporting the field 
trials and exhibitions in that district for the ‘ Tield.” 


To describe him he was rather below the middle height, 
sturdy of build with good legs and small feet, a rather wide 
face with clear grey blue eyes, and a reddish beard, until the 
hoar of many winters had bleached it. He generally dressed 
plainly in a dark suit, and a soft black ‘“dudley” of the low 
church curate variety crowned him, courteous to all, but 
sturdy and independent, suspicious of strangers, strong in 
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his opinions, honest as the day, and with a heart of gold, 
such was John Harris. It may be imagined that such a 
man was a charming conversationalist, and when he could 
be got to talk the time passed rapidly, but this was not for 
all, withal he was an exceedingly modest man, and preferred 
to keep in the background. I could never persuade him 
to write his life and reminiscences, which is much to be 
regretted, for his retentive memory and fund of anecdotes 
would have made it good reading. Most of the following 
is taken from his private letters to me extending over more 
than thirty years, and such extracts as I have printed are as 
near verbatim as possible. 


Walking round Looe with John he would point you out 
the Mill, said to have clacked away for eight hundred years, 
and been four times rebuilt, and the place where the ladies 
of Looe were suspended by their necks and arms when they 
deserved punishment, there the gentlemen were placed in 
the stocks to stand the jibes and missiles of their neighbours. 
Here again was where the ladies were politely seated on the 
ducking-stool and dipped into the pond as many times as the 
enormity of their crimes suggested such severity, and at the 
same time remarking that suffragettes were unknown in those 
times. On the estate away to the right according to the Latin 
phraseology of the lease the tenant is still compelled to 
contribute two armed men to the defence of Launceston 
Castle which has long since crumbled into ruins ; away in 
the distance is the Cheesering, and the Hurlers, and over 
by the clump of trees the well of Saint Keyne where the 
newly married husbands and wives race to drink of. its 
waters, for the first to do so shall be the master ; you re- 


member Southey’s story of the young lady who laughed so — 


merrily when her husband bolted away to St Keyne, for she 
had taken a bottle of its water in her pocket to church ; and 
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near to this is where the old pair of Roman silver cock 
spurs were found on pulling down an old. wall ; over in that 
direction lies Egg Buckland where I nearly got caught at a 
big main and the crowd had been surprised by the police, 
I had been driving about all the morning in search of the 
party as I was to telegraph a report to New York for a 
newspaper, hang me if the police did’nt collar my friend 
and I as we were driving on the highway saying we belonged 
to the crowd when we had never succeeded in finding 
them! The Inspector offered to Jet us off if I would not 
spoil his case against the others, but I was bound to main- 
tain an alibi for the sake of my friend from London, and 
myself. There was a magistrate on the bench at whose 
seat I had often been to the sport in Trelawnys’ days and 
he stood by us. ‘The police stated the case in my presence 
and when that broke down, the whole case collapsed. I 
was once captured at Newton and was greatly bothered 
because I had taken with me a Cornish Magistrate who 
was anxious to witness a main, he got clear and so did I, 
on the grounds that we took no active part in the sport. 
The police did not know all however, for I had just been 
called on as umpire to settle a dispute—A thing | was 
often called on to do even when a lad, and known as 
‘¢ Martin’s boy.” Once when I had taken some cocks up 
North, Iand Robert Ashley adjourned to the bar which we 
found full of detectives waiting to pounce, and all talking 
racing, old Robert nudged me and said to the barmaid, ‘‘ Did 
you see those people scurrying off from the racecourse just 
now?” “No,” replied the damsel “ what are they after?” 
“Why the blackguards had been cock-fighting and were 
making off!” said Bob. The detectives disappeared like 
lightning and we put our hampers up and started quickly 
back to Liverpool. I do not call it cocking with the big birds 
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we see fought nowadays, no one has ever seen real cocking 
who has not witnessed a main of say twenty one battles in 
silver, from three pounds six, to four pounds eight ounces, 
and observed the wary watching, dodging, shifting rapid 
movements, and the last desperate rally for the finish of 
these cocks, compared with the slow, hard hitting, sluggish 
fighting of larger birds. I would as soon see a gander fight 
on our gorse moors ; by the way in Russia they have a 
strain of fighting ganders they sometimes match for con- 
siderable stakes. ‘The game cocks at the shows are far too 
big, and even Gilliver awards them prizes when he well 
knows they are pounds over the weight of the true fighting 
cock. : 


Letter dated goth September, IQOT. 


FIDLER’S GREEN, NEwLyn East. 


My wife was very much against my going to Spain, and 
I was told it was a wretched fever-stricken spot, so I agreed 
‘to lay twelve miles of line here and to superintend the 
completion of it on my own terms, so here am I at a 
cottage nine miles from everywhere, on the wild moor, from 
the top of which I can see half the Duchy from the brown 
Willy hills near home to the Padstow light-house, Newquay, 
and Falmouth, to Carn Brea, and St. Agnes beacon, and 
hear the roar of the Atlantic breaking on our north Cornish 
cliffs, as happy as a king, and feeling better than I have 
been for the last seven years. 


It’s a pity no biography of old Dick Bailey was ever 
written, he had seen a woman picking up feathers and 
C 
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keeping the old cock-pit at Carlisle, with two blind men 
sitting on opposite sides of the pit, and betting and making 
more noise than any others present. Major P tells me 
they have a drawing of the old Truro pit in the Museum 
there, which he would show me, I said I should like to 
have a photo of it, and a young fellow most kindly gave 
me this one, the only one taken before it was altered into 
a spirit stores. The Boscawens (Lord Falmouth’s) were 
great breeders, and the old Admiral never sailed without a 
large number cocks to amuse his officers and men. On 
one occasion the Devon cocks were sent down to fight the 
Cornish birds at the old pit, and the Boscawens so plied 
the Devon Feeder with spirits on his arrival that he never 
became sober again and died the second day. It does 
seem queer not to have seen a game cock for over a month, 
when for more than fifty years I have had cocks passing 
through my hands daily, and frequently scores in a day. 


I know you will be interested in my present doings, there 
have been four hundred men employed on this line for two 
years, and it wilt take two more to finish, last week we 
had an accident, killing one man and crippling two others 
by a fall of earth, I told off men to attend the funeral and | 
went myself to represent the Company, it was a real old 
Cornish funeral, fearfully excitable, in fact we had to tell 
men to remove deceased’s brother from the grave, they 
are still frightfully superstitious, the widow declares deceased 
came into her bed-room and put his cold hand on her 
shoulder (now don’t you think even a ghost would have 
chosen a softer part to put his hand on), others declare 
they have seen deceased standing at his garden gate, whilst 
the Banksman affirms with a solemn and frightened ex- 
pression that he could not tip the wagon containing the 
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- man’s blood even after galloping the tip horse twice to the 
bank end, and the same thing occurred at a previous 


accident. 


Close by the cemetery is the old open-air wrestling ring 
and cock-pit of Newlands, and would you believe it, those 
thundering thieves, the Methodists, have taken possession 
of it for their summer open-air meetings and tea fights, and 
if the devil does not have ’em we might as well have no 
devil at all. It is much like the Gwenap cock-pit (which 
is the largest in England), and was probably made by the 
Phoenecians before the Roman era ; Newlyn Pit is some hun- 
dred and thirty feet in diameter at top, and twenty-five at the 
bottom, twelve feet deep, and seven tiers round for sitting, 
with a heart-shaped bench or platform for the tryers, judges, 
or present day preachers, this with entrance granite steps, 
and iron locked gate. It. was a notorious cocking and 
wrestling place a hundred years ago, it was here that the 
ballad in Mr. Baring Gould’s collection had its origin in a 
match between Newlyn and the adjoining parish of Cran- 
stock, when the champion wrestler was shot dead. Here 
too, scores of men were drowned in the East Wheal Rose 
Mine, an account of which, and some doggerel verses, are 
still preserved, framed, and glazed in the village Pub, where 
once they took out a boiled leg of mutton from the public 
house kitchen and replaced it with a live cat, only dis- 
covered on taking out some mutton broth when it was 
found to be full of hairs. I did not believe it until I 
enquired of the landlady who vouched for its truth, cruel 
brutes, they should have been transported! They are 
poachers to a man on Sir Christopher Hockins extensive 
wild moors, and I frequently heard them speaking of 
settling the Bailiff, while they are so clannish that if you 
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offend one you offend all. They are half civilised wreckers 
and smugglers degenerated into poachers. 


On a fine hot morning last June I started off to see the 
largest open-air cock-pit in England, accompanied by a 
young friend, son of the subject of these memoirs. We 
duly arrived at Redruth station, and started to walk up the 
hill through what, for some unknown reason, is called “the 
square ” seeing it is an irregular triangle, we walked on into 
the open country, here and there stopping to enquire the 
way and chat with a casual labourer or road-mender, until 
after crossing a style and meadow we reached our desti- 
nation, situated on the top of a hill with white-washed 
cottages straggling up to it from the hamlet lower down is 
Gwenap Pit, encircled by a strong. wall of unhewn stone, 
one hundred and fifty yards in circumference and some 
six feet high, it forms a perfect circle, and has two locked 
entrance gates with a strong wall on either side and steps 
leading up; there are twelve tiers of seats about three feet 
wide and eighteen inches high, except the top tier which 
is level with the top of the wall, and some five or six feet 
in width, all the seats have grass or earth tops, and are 
faced with stone, and half way up is a stone platform some 
six feet wide, with a stone pillar on either side some three 
or four feet high, with holes in the top (probably to insert 
posts and an awning) where the judges sat. The pit itself 
is thirteen feet in diameter, the whole is beautifully pro- 
portioned and in good preservatign, and is undoubtedly 
pre-Roman, and probably made by the Phcenecians. From 
the size of the pit itself it could only have been used for 
cock-fighting and wrestling, and local tradition says cocks 
were fought here in spurs of silver and of gold; iron and 
brass spurs have been found here. John Wesley, who 
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came and preached here, had to wait until the main was 
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finished before he could begin, and it is hoped enjoyed the 
battles, and was perhaps furnished with a lesson how to 
fight the good fight. From time immemorial, this pit was 
used for cock-fighting and wrestling until quite late in the 
eighteenth century, now it is the scene of Methodist tea- 
fights and orgies of fanaticism and psalm-singing. Ona 
Whit-Monday many thousands gather here, and as | lay on 
the top tier of seats in the sun, I forgot my young friend 
and tried to reconstruct some of the scenes that had taken 
place here. My mind went back to another June day, 
when the fleet of Phoenecian galleys somewhat overdue 
had come in to port at last (excepting those that had been 
lost on the long voyage) bringing luxuries and strange 
goods from the East to exchange for good English gold 
and tin. Signal fires had been lighted, and all the country 
round had come in to see a great “gala” cocking and 
wrestling and feasting and drinking, men, women, and 
children on foot, or riding on little red bullocks, or stout 
moorland ponies, hardy miners, seamen who had seen 
strange countries, huntsmen, farmers, labourers and slaves, 
here an old warrior on a sturdy cob, there a nobleman in a 
war-chariot, and the strangers and settlers in their more 
gaudy raiment, and others with little raiment of any kind, 
or clothed in wolf or deer skin ; tor the strangers had 
brought with them a great wrestler, a man of great strength, 
wiry sinew and bronze skin, to meet the black-haired hairy 
native champion who had before now broken his adversary’s 
back in that very pit, and then those wary, furious, native 
hencocks would contend with the descendants of birds 
brought by the strangers from the East. ‘hen I saw the 
scene in Roman times, and the panorama rolled on to 
erave John Wesley waiting his time to address the crowd, 
until the present day scene rose before me and made me 
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remember my companion, and hurriedly get up and shake 
off day dreams and leave Gwenap pit. 


I asked of Time by whom those ruins rose ? 

That prostrate by his hand in silence lie ; 

His lips disdained the mist’ry to disclose, 

And borne on swifter wing he hurried by ! 

The broken columns whose ? I asked of Fame ; 
(Her kindling breath gives life to works sublime) ; 
With downcast looks of mingled grief and shame, 
She heaved the uncertain sigh, and followed Time. 
Wrapt in amazement o'er the mouldering pile, 

I saw Oblivion pass with giant stride ; 

And while his visage wore Pride’s scornful smile, 
Haply thou know’st, then tell me whose, I cried, 
Whose those vast domes that ev’n in ruin shine ? 
I reck not whose he said : they now are mzne. 


loth February, 1908. 


I am busy preparing a branch of the Lond. S.W. Railway 
for Board of Trade inspection. ‘The weather hindered 
matters, and I lodged at Burman’s “’The New Inn,” mid-way 
between Dick Budge’s birth-place and Callicot’s ‘* Exeter 
Inn,” where they walked numbers of cocks, and fought me 
year after year. On coming back at night I often found 
the bar-parlour full of. their former patrons and backers 
waiting to see me, each with some story of mains, cocks, 
or battles that I had long since forgotten. One farmer who 
fought Callicot many mains. before he tired of it, told me 
he had over a hundred cocks, stags, and chickens. | 
promised to drive over and see them, but failed to do so. 


For many years a great friend of John Harris’ was 
Charles Faultless, of Endell Street, Long Acre, in business 
there as a clever locksmith, and a haim and chain maker 
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and of bits and various steel goods for horse gear. A 
shrewd, clever, kindly man, and known to all the best 
sportsmen as a most clever Feeder and Setter, and a straight 
and honest man, a fine judge of a horse, dog, and man, and 
it goes without saying of acock. After his death John wrote 
the following tribute to his old friend ; during their long 
friendship they never had a cross word except once, when 
John had promised to go with him to a main against Dick 
Budge and was prevented from doing so, and Charles wrote 
him that Budge had wrangled him out of it, and it would 
not have happened had John been there. 


DEATH OF THE KING OF COCKERS. 


Very busy of late has the scythe bearer been in England, 
amongst the old patrons of the sod. Quite recently we 
recorded in the pages of the Game FowL. MonrTuHLy the 
death of Mr. John Brough, of Carlisle, who, as a breeder 
of Game fowls had a world-wide fame. Since then Mr. 
John Douglas, of Newcastle, has joined the ever increasing 
majority. He was known personally, or by reputation, 
wherever the Game cock was known and used, and was the 
generally acknowledged best judge of a cock, dog and 
horse in all England, in which capacity he acted for a 
number of years, at all the large shows. And now with 
unfeigned regret we have to inform our readers of the 
decease of no less a personage than that of Mr. Charles 
Faultless, of London, than whom no better known, or 
better loved, all-round sportsman has not been about town 
for the past fifty years. Born at Walsall, in the eighteenth 
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year of the present century, when cocking was Zhe sport of 
the people ; when Princes of royal blood patronized the 
mains fought at the Cockpit Royal by rival noblemen, 
whose fierce black reds and gaudy Duckwing strains were 
known by their owners’ names, in whose families many of 
those strains had been carefully bred and their pedigrees 
_ jealously kept for generations. 


When most provincial towns had their Corporation Pits, 
wherein quiet burgesses revelled in ancient sport ; when 
almost every village had an open, if not an enclosed, cock- 
pit, to which all classes flocked and crowded whenever a 
main was on ; and the birthplace of Faultless was no ex- 
ception, for it was at the Walsall pit that he first attracted 
the notice of old Ben North, the cockfeeder, by the manner 
in which he so deftly cleared the loose feathers in the pit 
into his pinafore, at the close of each battle. ‘This 
acquaintance soon ripened into friendship, which gained 
him admission into North’s feeding pens, where first as 
turnstraw, and then as help, he soon became known as 
North’s boy. larly in his teens he was noticed by Hines, 
for the cool judgment and careful nursing displayed in 
setting a sinking cock in a long battle. Hines afterwards 
became celebrated for those brilliant mains he fought 
against Potter and the Derby black breasted reds, whose 
white hackles he so frequently dyed in crimson red. 
Charles proved an apt pupil of Hines, and toward the close 
of the thirties arrived in London, where his reputation had 
preceded him. His quiet and unassuming manner soon 
gained him many new friends, amongst others, Peter 
Crawley, the pugilist, who was better known as “ young 
rump steak,” who, at that time was interested in a main 
which his friend, the redoubtable Bailey, of Bristol, had 
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come up to feed and fight. Charles was asked to act as 
helper, and in return Bailey promised Crawley to put the 
“young ’un” up to a thing or two, but was surprised to 
find that with the exception of using gruel, instead of milk, 
to clear off their physic, and the use of plated spurs in 
place of silver, the whole of his supposed secrets were 
already known to Charles, to whom he presented a pair of 
those false or plated spurs, which very soon got him into 
trouble ; having won a Welsh main rather easily with one 
of his favourite Walsall grays, some one evidently ‘in the 
know” intimated that the winner had not fought in fair 
reputed silver spurs, as provided by the articles. The 
referee, Mr. Thomas Winter, better known as Tom Spring, 
champion of England, immediately demanded an inspection 


- of the spurs; ‘‘ You are a bit too late,” Charles replied, 


which was scarcely uttered before he was floored by a 
straight right hander from the champion ; quick as thought, 
a dozen ready hands had grasped the necks of as many 
empty bottles, ready to dash at the Champion’s head ; in a 
moment his quick eye flashed on the danger signal, and 
stooping with extended hand, said: ‘‘I was too hasty, 
young brumagem, you were right, by cock-pit law; the 
objection to the spurs should have been made before 


fighting, and not after the main was ended.” Charles ex- 


plained that the spurs, which had been given to him recently 
by Bailey, were placed in the box with others as soon as the 
last battle was ended, and that the spur box, with the 
winning cock, had been sent home before he was asked to 
produce them for examination. ‘They then shook hands, 
drank to each other’s health, and began a friendship which 
increased with time and lasted until Spring’s lamented death. 


Charles soon became known to the principal cockers in 
town as a reliable feeder and clever setter, and regular 
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habitues of the cockpit suddenly woke up to the fact that 
he could hold his own, in either capacity, with the best of 
the old ones, consequently his services were in constant 
request. He was induced by a sporting Brewer to take the 
“ Barley Corn” public house, in Drury Lane, adjoining the 
old cockpit. This was a regular resort of all the cockers 
in town, and a place of call for all their country cousins ; 
and anyone anxious to fight a main would readily find 
someone here willing to accommodate them. Soon after 
entering on the public business, he was engaged by the 
Duke of Beaufort, to fight a main against the Earl of Sefton, 
whose famous brown breasted reds were generally supposed 
to be as good as any cocks in England. Old Tom Davies 
fed and set for the Earl, as he usually did, and in the first 
in-go succeeded in knocking out several of the Duke’s 
cocks without the chance of a battle, and as Charles was 
leaving the pit with one of his dead cocks, shot down at 
the first fiy, he overheard the Earl say to the Duke: ‘See 
what an advantage a professional has over an amateur!” 
Soon, however, a change came over the scene, and the 
elorious uncertainty of cocking was again realized, as Charles 
succeeded in winning several battles by the perfect con- 
dition and superior handling of his birds ; circumstances 
which the Earl was not slow to detect, he enquired of 
Davies, who his too clever opponent was, * Keeps a public 
house, my lord, down in Drury Lane, and is called Fault- 
less.” **Wrongly named by God,” said the: Earl, THe 
fought a number of mains against the Davies both father 
and son, with varied success, but in the long run out fought 
as he out lived them both. Charles and that noted breeder, 
Cobden, of Sussex, seemed drawn together by mutual 
admiration, for whilst the latter was charmed by the skill 
and ability displayed by the former in the art of cocking, 
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Charles was no less delighted with the fine fighting qualities 
of Cobden’s famous brown breasted reds, and main after 
main for many a year did they maintain their superiority, 
both in London and Newmarket. Cobden was a very 
severe feeder, whilst Charles was thought by many to be a 
bit too kind to his birds. Old Squire Smith, of Worcester, 
who, with the exception of a draw at Birmingham, with 
Bourns’ boy (Jack Martin), held an unbroken winning 
record, offered to take on Cobden’s brown breasted reds, if 
they would come down to Worcester to fight. On the 
journey down, Cobden proposed, as some of the gentlemen 
interested feared the long journey and severe preparation 
of the noted brown breasted reds would conduce to their 
defeat, that Charles should take the responsibility and feed 
the birds entirely on his own system. Under this arrange- 
ment Charles watched and tended the feathered warriors 
in their pens whilst Cobden, who delighted in rural affairs, 
was busy with spade and turf, constructing a magnificent 
pit in which his birds won a three days’ easy victory. 


In the west of England, for many years, old ‘Tommy 
Bowden, with an unlimited number of good blooded cocks, 
had beaten all comers including Gilliver, Floyd, Dennis, 
Jonas, l'rockaday, Marshall, Budge, etc., with such ease 
that on more than one occasion his opponents failed to win 
a single battle in a main, and even the noted Callicott, 
assisted by his friend, Harris, thought themselves well out 
of the job by making a draw with him in the Forest Hotel 
main. ‘The officers of a detachment stationed at Exeter, 
whose regiment had recently returned from India, where 
they had witnessed many an exciting main at Lucknow, 
hearing of ‘ommy’s fame, at once proposed a main with 
him, which was promptly accepted. Amongst the officers 
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was one of the most enthusiastic cockers living, and as he 
had been personally interested with Charles in a number 
of mains, before going to India, he immediately wrote 
requesting him to find and feed cocks for the main. More 
than a month previously Charles had received a number of 
cocks from his friend in Cornwall, to fight an important 
main. ‘The party had paid forfeit, and the cocks had been 
kept in the pens, and from these stale birds he had the 
temerity to select cocks to fight what is known as a Devon- 
shire main, 7. ¢., set weights, beginning at 4-o and rising 
one ounce on each succeeding bird (and battle), up to 5-3, 
one ounce allowed for spurs, and to travel near two hundred 
miles to fight Tommy’s cocks, fresh out of their pens. 
Arriving at Exeter by the midnight train, he met his 
Cornish friend who was to assist him ; placing the birds in 
a van they were at once conveyed several miles to the 
place of fighting. On being weighed in the morning it was 
found that the all night journey had reduced them con- 
siderably below the weight they were intended to fight, and 
here, like a good general, his judgment probably saved him 
from defeat. ‘Throwing out the lightest or first battle cock, 
he fought the cock intended for the second battle in his 
place, and so on, up to the top weight or last battle, when 
he fought a cock four ounces under weight; thus giving 
weight in this the last battle, he had gained weight in each 


previous battle ; here, with the odds of fifty to forty against 


them, were Charles and his friend, with a string of stale 
cocks, pitted against the invincible Tommy, with any 
number of cocks fresh out of their pens, and the whole 
talent of Devon against them. It soon leaked out that 
Charles was fighting his favourite Cornish cocks, which sent 
old Tommy wild, saying, as he saw his own birds out-fought 
and cut down, “ That’s a d—1 of a cock ! that’s no Cornish 
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Cock, he is a h—ll of a cock! never saw such d—m cocks 
in my life,” etc. ; and probably it was quite true, for with all 
his long experience it is doubtful if ever he had seen cocks 
in such perfect condition and fighting trim before. Some 
of Tommy’s quondam Opponents were so jubilant at his 
unexpected defeat, that they composed an impromptu song 
on the event, and right loud and lustily did they sing the 
same as they drove back to the Cathedral city, chorusing 
the old cocking refrain at the end of each verse: 


When A. breeds and Faultless feeds, 
Thus forming true alliance, 

At all the sod they'll laugh and nod 
And bid the world defiance. 


It would take up too much space to mention the: many 
exciting mains he was engaged in, or the names of the dis- 
tinguished personages interested in them, or we could go 
back to those roystering mains fought amongst the nailors 
and pitmen of his native black country; to those hard 
fought mains against the clever Langleys, in the broads of 
Norfolk ; to many a desperate main amid a perfect babel 
of betting amongst the bookies of Newmarket ; to a grand 
exhibition main in London, got up for the entertainment of 
some distinguished foreigners, and amongst their number 
were five princes, and to a private main between two noble. 
men well known on the turf and who set their own cocks, 
owing to Joe Dean, who was engaged to set, having missed 
the train, but enough, it would take columns to enumerate 
the many mains he was engaged in; suffice it to say, that 
out of the last twenty mains fought he won fourteen, one 
drawn, and lost five; and he was as proud of those honours 


he had won on the sod as ever Wellington or Washington 
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were of those victories they had won on the battle field. 
During the last year or two his health had been failing, and, 
having for a long lifetime lived a town life, anda busy one, 
too, his medical attendant advised him to go into the 
country for change and quiet. For this purpose he set out 
to visit a very old friend down among the Cornish _ hills, 
where he spent a very happy time, visiting the different 
walks of favourite cocks, over the breezy downs and on 
hillside farms, varied with sea fishing and pleasant excur- 
sions to places of interest, the change of air and constant 
exercise effected a wonderful improvement on his health and 
spirits, and some time after his return to town overtures 
were made by a party for an important main, and in writing 
to his Cornish friend for certain cocks, some of which were 
his own, he writes: ‘‘ My visit to Cornwall and the prospect 
of this main makes me feel quite young again.” But in the 
last week in August he was seized with apoplexy. He 
requested that two of his most intimate friends should be 
advised, viz.: the writer and Mr. Daubeny. He never 
rallied, and died on the fifth of September. A brief descrip- 
tion of his sitting room, where some of his must intimate 
friends assembled for the funeral, may interest some of 
your readers. A beautifully mounted specimen of Gallus’ 
Soneratii, white hen that annually changed her plumage for 
several years, from-black, spangle and white, bred by Mr. 
Cobden, of Sussex ; a black breasted red, winner of a Welsh 
main; a black breasted dark gray, won a main at New- 
market ; a brown breasted red, bred by C. Marendell, 4 
black breasted red, bred by J. Harris, and a streaky breasted 
Pyle, bred by J. Callicott, both in one case, fighting, the 
latter down. Pictures—oil paintings of Cock Fighting, by 
Reid, animal painter to George III. ; The Champion, black 
breasted red, bred by Faultless ; Peace and War, by Mar- 
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shal; Cock Fighting, by H. Alkin, in six positions, viz. : 
set-to, fight, throat, knock down, recovery and death.  Por- 
traits—Sir John Astley, proof engraving ; John Harris, oil ; 
Captain Parker, R. Daubeny, W. Cobden, etc.; the old 
Cambridge county main bag, and a very select and valuable 
lot of silver spurs, and other interesting curios of great 
interest to the cocker and sportsman. Here in this room, 
on the tenth of September, were gathered some of England’s 
greatest cockers, waiting to pay the last sad tribute of 
respect due to such a distinguished a sportsman, amongst 
whom we noticed R. Daubeny, from Gloucestershire; A. 
Taylor, Leicestershire; J. Harris, Cornwall; J. Jaken, 
Kent; J. and W. Langley, Norfolk ; N. Davies, Cumber- 
land; ‘I. Whyman, Middlesex ; G. Langham, Cambridge ; 
RK. Wainwright, Cheshire; and a number of letters were 
received expressive of regret at the inability of the writers 
to attend. ‘The coffin was covered by magnificent wreaths 
of choicest flowers, sent from all parts. The respected 
widow, with his son, brother and grandchildren, and a large 
number of relatives attended the funeral, followed by a 
number of his old employés, and a large number of friends 
and acquaintances, forming a very imposing funeral proces- 
sion ; whilst a vast multitude lined the streets as the cortege 
passed on to the Paddington Cemetery, showing how well 
he was known and respected by the general public. ‘The 
funeral service was most impressively rendered, and as the 
last, low, sad, wailing notes of the funeral dirge died away 
a tear might be seen trickling down the face of many a 
hoary headed man, who had perhaps known him long and 
well, and to know him of necessity was to love and esteem 
one of the kindest hearted men that ever breathed, dear old 
Charley. | 
GAME COCK 
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SOME OF HIS MAINS, AND OTHER FAMOUS 
ONES. - 


I fought my first main when I was fifteen years old, and 
the parish constable kept order in the pit. My father, who 
had then given up cocking, and set his face against it, 
declined to help, and told me I must do it all myself, win 
or lose, and [ won. 


I once fought a main at Tiverton, it was Plymouth against 
Wellington ; we fought twelve battles before dinner, winning 
eleven of them. On returning to the pit after dinner for 
the second ingo, we found our opponents and their cocks 
had ‘skedaddled.” Old Mr. R , to whom I gave the 
grey cock, was present at the time, but the “ Balham Arms,” 
where we fought, is dismantled, and the jolly old host, 
Towell, is dead. Recently with a friend I went to see old 
Harry Prinn, an old cocker, and the best light weight 
wrestler in Cornwall, now over ninety years of age and quite 
blind, one of the last living who witnessed my first main. 
He remembered a main I once fought against Pethick, 
where he made a small bet on the first battle with D. 
Richards, the setter, who doubled the amount on each 
successive battle up to the fifth, when Richards, who had 
lost a hundred and fifty-five shillings, and failing to borrow 
more, staked his box of. spurs against three pounds in the 
sixth battle, which Harry won also. John Kendall, nick- 
named “ Brown-back,” fought his first main against me in 
the Beacon Pit, where General Gilbert's monument now 
stands; he beat me, and afterwards Dick Budge also; 
General Gilbert was present at the time. I was awfully 
riled some thirty years ago, I was feeding a main for old 
Mr. Warden against Bill Sleep and the Callington people. 
Among the cocks sent me I selected several of Lieutenant 
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Mansell’s smocks and piles, a lot of our people came to see 
the last sparring, and I was so pleased with their perfor- 
mance that I took the odds of Mr. Wallace, 410 to 48. 
When it came to fighting, the wretched defence those cocks 
made, in contrast with their splendid dash in sparring four 
days previously, convinced me that I had taken too much 
out of them, and before leaving induced Mr. Symonds to 
make another main in a month’s time, knowing that I, and 
not the cocks, had lost this one; several of our party 
declined to contribute to this second main, and refused 
their cocks, so that we had only these smocks to fall back 
upon; Sleep, on the other hand, was splendidly cocked, 
feeders generally are after winning. Well, I had eleven of 
these smocks, all from one to three ounces over the weight 
you would think they ought to fight at ; nearly all caught, 
and only one lost his battle, and two fought twice and won. 
I hardly ever saw cocks carry such killing spurs or ever 
shall again. Sleep only won one of the twenty-one main 
battles, and one in the byes, and that was the last main he 
ever fought me. 


A MAIN OF SEVENTEEN -COCKS 
WILL BE FOUGHT 
SATURDAY, MAY ror, 
BETWEEN 
HARROW (Younc Harris, feeder), and 
WILLESDON (Jakes, feeder, formerly of 
St. Giles), for 


£5 A BATTLE. AND £100 THE MAIN. 


ENTRANCE es. 6d. 


pene a ee 


Fascimtile of a printed ticket for the Pit, 1&7. 
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Old Mr. Burnman remembers those white legged reds I 
used to fight so often against Dick Budge and Callicot, he 
initiated Budge and taught him all he knew about cocking. 
Budge and I fought many mains at General Symonds’ 
father’s place. ‘Tom Bowden died in 1900 at the age of 75. 
When he had the cocks of George Jones, Chamings, ‘Todd, 
and Martin, he carried all before him, beating Jonas, Floyd, 
Dennis, Budge and others. I saw him beat Budge nine 
successive battles. I helped Calicott to fight him a drawn 
main at the Forest Hotel, after that he got on to Faultless, 
and he and I met him at Haldane Racecourse and beat him 
easily; since then he has been constantly beaten. Inthe Hal- 
dane Racecourse main I induced Faultless to fight a muffed 
cock that met their favourite “ Kildevil,” which he dropped 
dead in the pit after a tremendous battle for two minutes. 
Charles decided to fight him again, and won, giving weight. 
Old Bowden danced round the pit exclaiming ‘‘ That’s a 
h— of a cock, a regular Cornish Devil!” When we fought 
Captain Dick Tratham, Colonel Rowitt, of the United 
States, who came over with Ten Brook, the American 
turfite, found the stakes, and would have some long drop 
socket steel spurs made to pattern, I used them in the first 
battle, and the first fly my cock, a Henny, caught his cock 
in the throat, drawing the down on the middle of his back 
which the spur passed through, killing him instantly before 
I could unskewer his head. Dick foolishly appealed to the 
referee, who ruled them unfair, which I verily believe won us 


the main, as I feel sure winning that first battle was only a 
fluke. 


I remember once when fighting a main for Bristol against 
Aberdare in the Crymlin Valley, there were over a thousand 
colliers and furnace-men present, and they were inclined to 
be nasty and get up a wrangle for a draw; the storm began 
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to break towards the finish, when I took the Jaw which they 
would have counted in Welsh, not a word of which I could 
speak, but Mr. John Howell, of the Queen's Hotel, Cardiff, 
told me to repeat it after him, un, dol, tre, etc., which I 
parrot-like repeated, my pronunciation, bad enough in 
English, was probably ten times worse in Welsh ; the crowd 
ceased howling and burst into a roar of laughter, and after, 
when Mr. Bailey congratulated me on winning, I told him 
to thank Mr. Howell, whose Welsh lesson had won the 

main, : , : 
At the time I fought the main at Nantwich, Bole and 
Eaton were living, and several others who bred cocks for 
Dr. Bellyse; we fought at the “Royal Oak” there. I 
remember Jack Martin, of Worcester, was present at the 
Preston main when we were interrupted, and the Mayor 
tried to get up the chimney, but his corporation prevented 
him going higher than to place a foot on each hob; it is 
said the police saw the boots but were not supposed to 
know that the Mayor’s feet were inside them, and declined 
to help him down. My friend old Mr. Doney attended the 
annual mains at Mount Edgcombe, when the Dockyard 
men had a half-holiday to attend the cocking, and used to 
describe how a hybrid jungle fowl was fought there, that did 
not cease to scream until pitted, when he killed his cocks 
with the greatest ease. Our last main at Newcastle was 
when old Parry went with me; I always remember him 
talking about * them feathery Muffs, they win, dead or alive, 
they win,” and this he repeated a hundred times at least. 
In the four days’ main between Somerset and Norfolk, old 
Billy Glover, of Bridgwater, fed and set, and I brought away 
with me the printed programme or list of the greatest 
meeting ever held in England, it was the Easter cocking of 
1850, the year before I-and Martin went up to, fight the 
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Nortb-country people, which gained Martin (Bourne’s boy) 
the doubtful epithet of “the cleverest cocker and biggest 
rogue that ever entered a Cock-pit.” The list contains the 
names, marks and colours of every cock ; the first pair were 
on the sod at 10 a.m _ or the feeder was fined, two ingoes 
each day, the last frequently finishing late at night; the 
weights the usual 3-lbs. 6-ozs. to 4-lbs. 8-ozs. I see top 
weight was s-lb. 2-oz. and bottom weight 3-lb. 4-oz., but 
only five or six cocks were outside the set weights. The 
Broughs, Parkers, Bailey and Ramsbottom were the principal 
feeders. I think the last list published was Easter, 1867. 
The match bill mentioned of the Easter cocking at the 
Gallogate Pit, 1850, lasted ten days, there were some 300 
entries, mostly fought in 16 cock Welsh mains for 50 
guineas each, all the cocks having names given them. 


The American Dr. Cooper fooled Mr. Tratham and ° 


myself nicely. We started off with sixty-three cocks to the 
“ Adelphi” at Liverpool, and there we waited six weeks en 
route for Denver, U.S., for the stakeholder (Mr. John 
Douglas, the notorious confidant of the Marquess of Water- 
ford) could get no deposit sent on as promised, in fact it 
was simply American bluff on Dr. Cooper's part. We were 
told after, it was just as well, for we should probably have 
won our main of £1000 easily, but never left Denver city 
with it, without a bullet or two trying to stop us. The 
report of the main, Kent versus Surrey, that got into the 
Daily Telegraph, etc., in 1875, was really fought at Brawn- 
ton, between Paignton and Alnwick. I was asked to go up 
by the Alnwick party ; afterwards some of the ancients were 
talking of mains, and the Hencock “Steam Engine” was 
mentioned, someone said ‘‘there’s the man that bred him,” 
but Warden really bred him from my birds. One of the 
most exciting mains ever fought by the Earl of Derby was 
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during the Manchester race week in 1829, against Sir Henry 
Bould Hoghton, Woodcock feeder, while Potter fed for the 
Earl ; my dear old friend Robert Ashley was present taking 
colours and marks for Woodcock. I have his race card 
with the result, printed by Patrick, of Cock-pit Hill, Man. 
chester. ‘The main was 41 cocks, 35 falling in for the 
main, and 5 byes ; there were two ingoes each day. 


POTTER. WOODCOCK. 
Mains. Byes. Mains. Byes. 
CCMA a Ree oF ae Ae? oe 
Wednesday ein ie 2 I 
A rsday 2 GT ees I fo) 
Friday 2 O oe 5 I 
Saturday I O 6 I 


On Friday night Potter had won sixteen main battles, 
having two more to win the main, Woodcock twelve, having 
_ six to win. The betting was one hundred to thirty on the 
Earl, who started with a win on Saturday, leaving but one 
to win, and any odds were offered on Potter, but Woodcock 
won all six mains, and the bye, to the utter astonishment 
of all. In the history of Liskeard, there appears a number 
of entries voting sums of money for cock- eaves for the 
entertainment of distinguished visitors. 

I think there is a good deal in hereditary, my father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather were all cockers. I have 
often heard my grandfather tell how he used to take his 
hencocks on horseback to Exeter to fight, before wheeled 
carriages were used over the rough Cornish roads. He 
used to have his bags lined with flannel in cold weather. 
He always told me when a child too small to carry a bagged 
cock, to keep my eyes and ears open, and my mouth shut. 

The first time ‘Tommy Bourne fought Fleming at the 


Royal pit he was made famous by being drawn in the pit by 


| 
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Rowlandson. He would talk in a very interesting way 
when in the humour, but only ask him a question and he 
immediately became dumb; he would always have his 
feeding pens placed in the centre of the room, saying they 
were less exposed to draughts than round the sides. He 
often used to laugh about three enormous cocks over nine 
pounds that the veteran Shadbolt fought in a County main 
and were killed with the greatest ease by five pound cocks 
Fleming fought against them. I lost old Tommy’s bag 
which was used in the thousand guinea main when he beat 
Joe Gilliver, I lent it to Martin to carry in the cocks in the 
Tredegar main and never saw it again. Woodcock had Sir 
Harry’s main bag and his wife pawned it at St. Helens. 
Harry Gomm had Lord Derby’s bag, and after his death a 
Brewer got it and had the crest cut out of it. The Cornwall 
county bag was burnt whilst the drunken crowd were at 
supper at Truro. The Cambridge bag Charles Faultless 
had and I do not know what became of it. ‘They were 
usually of silk with a cock worked on in colours, or of velvet 
with gold lace and crest, etc. Your old pens from the 
Westminster pit Peter Crawley got from old Nash, the 
feeder there, and gave them to Charles. 


My old friend, Robert Ashley, died in 1891, no one knew 
more about game fowl, he took colours and marks for Hines 
at Lord Derby’s last main at Liverpool, and was a great 
friend and companion of Dr. Bellyse, and constantly 
umpired the largest mains in the palmy days of the sod. 

Ben Wickstead (Isaac’s father) was always a severe feeder, 
the three days’ main he fought against old Farbuck at 
Liverpool was long talked of, it was only decided by the 
last battle, and not a plain cock in the lot ; when Barra- 
clough beat him it was because his cocks were overdone 
and stale. Géilliver had Verendel’s birds at his death except 
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five hens that Charles had previously selected. Old George 
Jones, of Totnes, 1s dead (1905), for fifty years he bred and 
fought the best cocks in Devonshire. I was Harry Steers’ 
father in cocking, taking him to his first main. Joe Green, 
better known as Cocking Joe, was well known to me in my 
youthful days, he usually fed Lieutenant Mansell’s white/s 
cocks, and is the hero of that doggerel poem, “ Jesse Cock, 
Kx”) 


the Perran cock fighter,” and the incident of the cock in his 
| bag being changed for a cat is perfectly true. Perran, on 
the North coast of Cornwall, is where cocking, as well as 
_ Christianity, were first introduced, and just behind the san- 
danes of Perranport is Perranround, an immense amphi- 
theatre used for cocking and wrestling from time im- 
memorial, and where, as at Newlyn pit, Gonzion pit, and 
Gwenap pit, spurs of iron, brass, and silver have been 
found. An old cocking toast was ‘“‘ The three C’s ” (Corn- 
wall, Cheshire, and Cumberland), each noted for its cocks 
and cockers. At Newcastle the ‘‘ Wheatsheaf” Inn and 
cock-pit are demolished, and a shop now stands on the site. 
The “ Bay Horse” Inn Gallogate pit is still standing, and 
was the last public pit used in England, and was not raided 
until 1874, when old Broadlik was fined ¢.5—by the wording 
of the act. Jennings’ Piles had a good name when he 
trained for the French stable, the last time I met him was 
at his own farrn when Yearsley was beaten. Burman took 
Dick Budge to the first main he ever saw, it was between 
myself and Sargent. 


POULTRY BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
SIR WALTER GILBERT AND INDIAN GAME. 


Oh dear me! it is just sixty years ago since a gentleman 
applied to Martin (Bourne’s boy) and me, for a list of game 
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fowl colours. Old Tommy got #10 for dictating the 
article in Rees’ Encyclopedia and the cock depicted is one 
of Tommy’s switchers. After that, Dipple, of Shoe Lane, 
requested my help for his “serial papers on the Game 
Cock,” which was little more than a reprint of the ‘‘ Cocker,” 
followed by Webb’s pamphlet, also the American, Dr. 
Cooper, for his first edition, but I did not receive the proofs 
until the book had gone to press. Hardly any of the books 
on game fowl have good illustrations of the breed; in 
Lewis Wright’s they lack style and symmetry, and have 
thick legs and toes; not like the true old breed as drawn 
by Marshall, in fact only one book has good pictures of 
them, published about 1840, to which I supplied the 
information about Burns, of the Cock-pit Royal. Soon 
after that an old friend published a book, but the plates 
were bad. ‘Then old Mr. Teebay, of Preston, wrote rules 
for judging, afterwards entitled ‘‘ Standard of Excellence,” 
but poor dear old man, he never knew anything about 
game fowl, and Trevor Dickens criticised it unsparingly. 
Teebay thought it my doing under Dickens’ signature of 
‘‘ Newmarket,’ because we were friends and he had his 
brood cocks from me, but of this, and also the articles 
in Wright’s ‘‘ Practical Poultry Keeper,” I was entirely 
innocent. Soon after Dickens’ return from India, where 
for five years he had spent much time in noting, and 
watching the wild jungle fowl. Hearing from Charles 
Faultless that I had Hencocks, he started off same night 
and arriving here the day following, was made quite happy 
by having the choice of half-a-dozen. He thought they 
had long been extinct, and was the most enthusiastic lover 
of game fowl I ever knew. It was a passion with him, and 
he must have written volumes on them under his xom de 
plume of “ Newmarket,” he always sent his writings to me 


Se A nO a ne ee i a ii il 


iP nt SO NINE LEA IE 


ge 
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before publishing. His game section in Wright’s first book 
the 8vo. edition (not that he wrote for Cassell’s 2nd 
edition) caused mea lot of correspondence, more than it 


-was ever worth. After that he died at Yarmouth, and I 


lost a lot of rare books, match bills, and MSS. which I had 
lent him, and which I can never replace. He always 
intended writing an exhaustive book on game fowl, and 
had a mass of notes and information collected for it before 
his last illness. Then our mutual friend Mr. Pearson 


brought down a Professor Long, a would-be authority on 


poultry, who wanted me to supply him with the material 
for a work on the subject, but I declined. Soon after, 
when reporting for the “ Field” at some Field trials, at the 
request of my friend Dr. Walsh (Stonehenge), I met John 
Douglas, whom I had not seen since the great main be- 
tween Glamorgan and Worcester, in which I was engaged ; 
he had undertaken to write the game part in the ‘‘ Book of 
Poultry” (about 1870) and begged me to doit. Having 
completed it, Messrs. Cassell were afraid it would have a 
tendency to promote cock-fighting, and wanted it recast, 
which I declined to do, and made them return my MS. 
afterwards pubished in part in Fancters’ Gazette, 7874, and 
in Wrights Book of Poultry, rgoo. ‘The chapters with my 
signature in Grey’s Cocker’s Manua/, were written by me at 
the request of Captain Rowelt of the U.S., after witnessing 
the county main at ‘Tiverton, and the author has introduced 
extracts from my writings to Zhe field, Horticultural 
Journal, Country Life, and Fauncters’ Gazette, a good deal 


of ‘“ Cocking and its votaries ” is from the same source.* 


‘Ye Standard of Perfection” by W. Langstaff was too 


* ** Cocking and its votaries’ first appeared in the Fumczer, then Mr. T. 
re-wrote it aud put it into more readable form, and Mr. Daubeney had 
it printed. 
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absurd to go down in this country, so was circulated in 
America. I was asked my opinion of it by a friend who 
published my private letter, and raised the author’s ire who 


ran crazed over his production. The illustration to my 


articles in Fanciers’ Gazette, 1874, is by Ludlow, from a 
cock I fought in the Nantwich main, and sent him off next 
day to have his portrait taken. Well then, I had the 
pleasure of writing the chapter on “ Hennies” in your book, 
and supplying you with the old and correct list of colours ; 
Mr. Tegetmier next came and I supplied him with a lot 
of information he required for his book. After that, Mr. 
Harrison Weir arrived, and stayed a while, and had access 
to a lot of correspondence of mine from Bourne, Martin, 
Ashley, Dickens, and many others, and took brief notes, 
and I gave him what information I could, but it all got 
sadly mixed up and muddled before going to press ; then 
he re-wrote it, and I never saw it again ; a great pity, as he 
was so ill, and his health had then broken up, that some 
competent person did not read and correct before publishing 
the book, which he told me lost him £1,000. There is 
an American version of it which is even more confused. 
Lately, Prof. Brown has been down here wanting me to 
write some notes on the subject for a periodical, but I don’t 
see it. In 1891 a fire broke out at my office and burnt a lot 
of rare books, pictures, engravings, and MSS., presents and 
keepsakes, I shall never replace. When a child of six or 
seven years old, I was more fond of watching old ‘Tommy’s 
feathered warriors in their pens than going to school, so 
that writing is not my forte, but many of the present day 
poultry papers both in England and America contain the 
greatest rot that mercenary fanciers and mushroom breeders 
of ephemeral experience are capable of writing, while very 
few of our fancy papers contain anything practical and 
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reliable, thus the one true and fighting g came fowl of India 


is constantly mixed up with the fancy worthless Pheasant 


Malay, now christened ‘“ Indian Game” by a certain class 


of fanciers, and to give colour to the name state they were 


crossed with birds sent over by Sir George Gilbert, which 
is without the slightest foundation, for Sir George Gilbert 
never existed.* 

Lord Clive brought many home to Shropshire that could 
not be killed, and would not be stopped. ‘Those imported 
by Colonel, afterwards Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert, became 
extinct long before the advent of the Pheasant Malays, or 
“ Cornish Indian Game” which is one and the same breed. 
It was towards the close of the eighteenth century that 
young Walter Gilbert, with only his sword to carve his way 
to fortune, fresh from school and just entering his teens, 
boarded a vessel at Falmouth, and sailed for India to join 
his regiment. With officers and men he soon became a 
general favourite, and took to fighting as naturally as a 
game cock, and the pleasures of his life were war, cocking, 
racing, and hunting ; as a subaltern he distinguished him- 
self under Lord Lake in the campaign of 1803-4, gained 
rapid promotion, and took charge of the second division 
at the battles of Mookjee, lerosashah, Sobraon, Chillin- 
walla, and Goojerat, and finally sbinnelled the Sikh chiefs 
to surrender to him with sixteen thousand men, and forty- 
one guns, driving their Afghan allies across the river at. 
Attock, and bringing the war to a triumphant conclusion, 
proving the Iron Duke’s words, “ that the best sportsmen 


‘ INDIAN GAME Fow.Ls.—The pure Indian game fowl has been 
aon in England for centuries. ‘here is a tradition that two of these 
cocks were fought i in the Newmarket pit before Charles the Second, having 
been sent as a present from India. I have a painting of a cock sent home 
as a present to George the Third. It is painted by Reed, animal painter 

o His Majesty. 
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are ever the bravest soldiers.” For his bravery and skill 
he was rewarded with a Baronetcy, and the Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Bath, and twice thanked by the Houses 
of Parliament, elected to the Supreme Council of India, and 
presented by the native Indian princes with a magnificent 
piece of plate representing the Sikhs giving up their arms, 
and on the reverse the exciting sports of India, while his 
brother officers and countrymen erected to his memory the 
fine monument standing on the site of the old wrestling 
ring and cock-pit on the Beacon, where he had often 
witnessed those ancient sports. As an all-round sportsman 
he had few equal to him in India, where he was styled the 
“Sir Charles Bunbury of the East,” for after a most 
successful racing career there, he won fourteen out of the 
last sixteen races he entered for before returning to his 
native land, which was occasioned by reading Nimrod’s 
Sporting Tours, which set clubs and mess-rooms in a fer- 
ment, for probably ‘‘ Nimrod” (Mr. Charles Apperly) was 
the most fascinating writer of sporting works that has ever 
appeared, and it was these descriptions of the Chase, the 
Turf, and the Sod, that induced the Colonel to return and 
participate in them after thirty years of Indian sport and 
warfare. From the New Forest in Hampshire, he came to 
visit his brother in Cornwall, and shone as a star of the 
first magnitude among the sportsmen of the West ; passion- 
ately fond of hunting, devoted to racing, he infinitely pre- 
ferred cocking to either, he boldly challenged the “ League” 
to a long main, for a big stake, formed a race course, 
established the most popular annual race-meetings in the 
county, and built himself hunting and racing stables with 
training grounds, and was ever ready to pack his racing kit, 
mount his hack and travel a hundred miles to ride a race 
for a friend, and though the celebrated Dick Christian, 
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Captain Ross, and Osbaldiston, were in the zenith of their 
fame, the Colonel soon proved himself equal to the best 
gentleman jock in England, as he had been previously in 
India. Many a time when neither racing, hunting, or 
cocking were to be had, he would ride the sixty odd miles 
to ‘Tavistock, solely to see and give some tit-bits to his 
Arab horse “ Paragon” that had won him many races, and 
lacs of gold mohurs in India, before lie sold him to his 
brother officer, Colonel Buller, and the fanious cross-country 
match between the Colonel and Ambrose Marshall was 
talked of for many years at the market ordinaries at Tavi- 
stock. It occured after the main at Tavistock, for which 
Marshall found a goodly number of cocks of his strain of 
Treworgey blues. ‘These cocks were blue breasted, silvery 
blue, their backs and wing coverts of a rich golden yellow, 
blue beaks and legs, in shape and feather there were few 
handsomer cocks in England, and their fighting was as 
uniform as their feather, starting the instant they left the 
setter’s hands, kicking like ballet girls, and often killing 
their opponents without even a beak hold. hey were said 
to have been brought to Treworgey early in the sixteenth 
century by W. Connock. The last of these cocks I obtained 
for General Hazzard, for a friend Mr. Howard, in Canada, 
but they never reached their destination, being stolen on 
the way. Now Ambrose Marshall had sent his blue cocks, 
but he lived with his aunt from whom he had great 
pecuniary expectations, and her ladyship was_ strongly 
opposed to cocking on account of its gambling tendencies, 
and Marshall was expected to be in his place punctually as 
the dinner bell rang, to do the honours at table, but he 
determined to see his cocks fight. Among his hunters was 
a very fast horse by Coath’s horse ‘‘ Copperbottom,” whose 
stock were noted for speed and endurance, so each morning, 
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with rod and creel as if on fishing bent, Marshall would 
stroll leisurely by the windows of his aunt’s rooms, to where 
at the back of the house his favourite groom had his horse 
waiting, and changing his coat and leaving the fishing 
tackle with the groom, he would cover the ten or more 
miles across country in time to see the first pair of cocks 
pitted, returning after the last battle in time to take his 
place at dinner. [or five successive days the good horse 
performed this journey, and her ladyship never smelt a rat 
or noticed his absence; on the sixth and last day the 
horses were ordered round as the bell rang for the last pair 
to be pitted, but the battle was a long one, and on looking 
at his watch Marshall observed ‘‘ I must ride too fast for 
you, Colonel !” “ Bet you ten guineas I ain in your entrance 
gate first ” replied the Colonel, ‘ Done,” said Marshall, and 
up and away they went up the street. When leaving the 
road, Marshall kept straight across country, hoping by 
fencing and difficult ground to shake off the Colonel’s 
blood ’un, right over the hill ana through the river ‘amar, 
over the north side of Kit Hill, over boulders, stones, and 
pits to the level stretch of Maders and Gabberton, down 
the deep gorge and over the river, up the spur of Carradon 
Hill a thousand feet above the sea, over the wide valley on 
to the race course till the Rookery of ‘Treworgey came in 
view, where the Colonel took the lead, winning by several 
lengths one of the most severe matches ever run in the West. 

-I mentioned before that the Colonel challenged the 
“League,” it consisted of such gentlemen as ‘Treeby, 
‘Trelawney, Tyrell, Taunton, Leech, Budd, Hares, and 
Radcliffe, with Pierce and Shelton, as feeder and setter, 
and they could, during a number of years, find within 
twenty miles of Plymouth a thousand two year old cocks, 
which they fought among each other when they were unable 
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to find an adversary bold enough to make a main against 
them. While hunting in the Midlands, the Colonel became 
acquainted with the famous Feeder, Bourne, alias Tommy 
the Sweep, who had beaten nearly all the provincial men 
including Joe Gilliver for a thousand pounds aside at 
Chester, and the Colonel induced him to van cocks all the 
way from Cheltenham to the Crab-tree Inn, at Plymouth, 
taking nine days on the journey, to meet the cocks of the 
“Teague” fresh from their walks. Bourne had men walking 
‘in front of the van all the way to remove all large and loose 
stones from the road to prevent the van jolting the cocks. 

But I have travelled a long way off the lines from the 
Colonel’s imported Indian game fowl ; now with the excep- 
tion of Sir Harry Vivian, who led the last charge at the 
battle of Waterloo, and his own brother Parson Gilbert, no 
one was more intimately connected with the Colonel than 
my late father, whom I generally accompanied on his daily 
visits of business or pleasure, and became a favourite with 
the Colonel, and handled and knew every bird he had. 
Most of the birds he sent home died during the five months 
voyage to this country, the remainder that arrived here 
were stale and pen-dried, and the very few chickens hatched 
were weakly and never became acclimatised ; I had the 
care and nursing of the last, a pretty spangle, and although 
kept near the kitchen fire, died before the spring came 
round again. ‘They felt the cold and damp terribly, would 
come in and spread themselves before the fire, and all went 
crooked and cramped in their toes, and they certainly were 
never crossed with the Derby strain as stated, for the Colonel 
had none of that strain at the time. Parson Gilbert, his 
brother, with the Reverend Owen, and Jack Russell, were 
the last of the old Sporting Parsons of the West, all three 
dearly loved a game cock. Parson Gilbert frequently 
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brought some of his canine friends (with which he hunted 
the fox on week-days) with him to the church when he 
preached the gospel to the parishioners of Saint Wen on 
Sundays, Nimrod subsequently bought these hounds for his 
friend the well-known Captain Ross. I was long intimate 
with Parson Jack Russell, and helped him to kill many an 
otter. JI remember on one occasion when coming up to 
hunt, his horse went lame, and a certain lady of title lent 
him hers. He went so well through a severe run that she 
said to Russell, ‘‘ How well he carried you, is not he a 
good animal?” ‘ Yes,” said the parson, ‘‘ three parts of the 
credit belongs to him, and the other part to my good spurs!” 


A LETTER ON TRUE AND FALSE COLOURS 
IN GAME COCKS. 


In the beginning of the present century, Englishmen 
were justly proud of their Pugilists, Bulldogs, and Game- 
cocks. ‘The straight forward manliness, pluck and dexterity 
of the first culminating in Shaw, the life-guardsman, who 
slew six of the foemen at Waterloo before a pistol bullet 
pierced his brain. Shaw was the champion “ bruiser” of 
the guards, and a promising aspirant for the champion’s belt. 

The British bulldog was bred to such a pitch of savage 
ferocity as to attack bull, bear, or in the case of Atcherlie’s 
bulldog ‘* Turk ” the largest lion ever seen in this country, 
when 20,oco paid for admission to the ring at Warwick to 
witness the unexpected defeat of the King of beasts. In 
fact, the world over, the courage of the Bulldog of Britain 
was a proverb, ‘That prodigy of British valour, the Game 
cock, was bred to the highest degree of perfection and 
gameness it was possible to attain, and scarcely a town in 
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England where the cock-pit was not the resort of all classes 
from the peer to the peasant. In those war-like times 
when the name of Napoleon was a terror to all Europe, it 
was the policy of the English rulers to foster the prize-ring 


and cock-pit, and the very toys of the children were wooden 


swords, and guns. When the excitement of victory and its 
attendant revelry had passed away, our national danger was 
forgotten and drowned in a feeling of security and tran- 
quility, the goody-goody people began to exhort men to 
live in peace, and so hasten the coming of the millenium, 
when the lion shall lie down with the lamb, an event to be 
devoutly wished for, unless the lamb lies inside the lion ; 
in order to prepare for this blissful period they denounced 
the prize-ring as brutal, the bull-bait as horrible, and the 
cock-pit as unworthy of any psalm-singing Englishman. 
Whether Englishmen are morally or physically better to-day, 
or if an army drawn from tea-fighters, music hall frequenters, 
and teetotallers, can stand the forced marches and starva- 
tion, and perform the doughty deeds of those old devotees 


of cudgeling, wrestling, prize fighting, and cocking is more 


than doubtful. 


Again, if a scientific boxing-match is cruel, or it is cruel 
to watch two cocks fighting equally matched, and by their 
instinctive love of fighting, either being at liberty to sur- 
render at his own will, seeing nothing can induce a cock 
to fight that does not desire it, is it not more cruel to train 
whole armies to shoot, slaughter, and murder each other, 
aided by every diabolical invention science can discover. 


Having alluded to what our bruisers, dogs, and cocks 
were a century since, let us see what they are to-day. When 
any exponent of the “‘noble art” that visits us from America 
or Australia causes our pugilists to take a back seat, and 
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even the African nigger points and says: ‘ You no ‘good 
now, massa.” Our bulldogs are harmless fancy curs, unable 
by conformation to run at a bull, even if they possessed 
the courage, while the fancier’s game cock has become 
a caricature of the true old breed, or as the author of the 
“old English game fowl” writes, “ presenting the curious 
anomaly of a game cock that is mot game,” while as to 
colours the ordinary fancier talks of Blackreds, and Brown- 
reds, when he probably has never seen such a colour, and 
only alludes to his own black breasted light reds, and lemon 
and black productions, which are no more black, or brown- 
reds than they are white or blue. I have never seen a 
black breasted Blackred in a show pen since the cessation 
of the hundred guinea Sweepstakes at Liverpool. At the 
Royal Pit, the colours were properly understood and 
correctly described, and those who think fighting cocks 
were not bred carefully to colour show their ignorance of 
the care taken by the old breeders, when eye, beak, and 
legs matched the plumage, thus Blackreds, black legs, beak, 
and eyes, Yellow Duckwings, yellow legs, beak, and eyes, 
Silver Duckwings, white legs, beak, and daw eyes, and the 
black breasted light reds of Lord Derby, daw eyes, white 
legs, white striped beak, and white under plumage. At the 
Cockpit Royal, colours were particularly described, thus : 


1. Phst. B. Bir. yel. hi. co. clet. ylgs. 4hd. m mis rots 
3 lls, (8 Gzs. ‘1 gr. 
29. Ran. B. B. R. cl. co. pkt. and gld. likd Jt no mo Erd 
M. blys. ot. bz. Ik. hid. 4. 0. 3. 
41. B. B. Sil. Wing lo ct co. straw. frd. bth eys and let no 
wys lftd erl drkt 4. 8. 1. 


which is cockers’ short-hand, the origin of racing shortened 
words, and fully written as follows : 
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1. Pheasant breasted birchen yellow, high comb, clear 
cut, yellow legs, fours in head (i.e. owner’s marks 
in both eyelids and nostrils), middle nails whitest, 
and his weight in pounds, ounces, and grains. 

29. Raven B. Blackred, long comb, peaked and glad 
forward, left nostril (owner's mark), mouldy eared 
right, black legs, both right, out left (owner's 
mark on both right and in outside web of left foot) 
lark heeled. 

41. Black breasted Silver Duckwing, low comb strawberry 
forward, both eyes and left norrel (marked), white 
legs, left out nail darkest. 

Contrast this with the vague and lax way match bills 
were made out in the North of England of which is the 
following, taken froin a six days’ main fought at the Gallo- 
gate Pit sixty years ago : 

14. Voltigeur red. 3. 4. Parker 
8. Jenny Lind. sem. pili. 4. 4. Brough 
39. Old Soldier: red dun 4. 7. Bailey 

rst is the number of his pen, second the name of the cock, 

third a vague description of his colour, then his weight in 

pounds and ounces, lastly his feeder’s name. 

At the Royal Pit all provincial names were dropped, and 
their proper colcur invariably beginning with the breast as it 
remained untrimmed, and other parts in regular succession, 
many of the colours being taken from common and un- 
changing objects thus: Raven. breast, Starling breast, 
Cuckoo breast, Pheasant breast, Throstle breast. Very few 
men knew more about game fowl than Sketchley, of 
Nottingham, in ‘The Cocker” he gives a list of what he 
considers the best eight colours, but Bourne, who was his 
intimate friend, always said it was a printer’s error which he 
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intended to correct, with the omission in the latter part 
of the book, and a few other mistakes in a second and 
enlarged edition which he never lived to finish. 1. Dark 
reds (intended black reds). 2. Dark Blackreds. 3. Dark 
Blk. B. Birchen reds. 4. Dark Blk. B. berry Birchens. 
5. Silver Blk. B. Duckwing grey. 6. Clean mealy grey. 
7- Dark Blk. B. grey. 8. Red dun. The prefix of dark 
to Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, according to Bourne, in the second 
edition would have been transposed and correctly followed 
the breast markings, the same with regard to No. s, whilst - 
6 and 8 would have read mealy breasted clean (not clear) 
mealy grey, and streaky breasted red dun. I see the 
reprint of Sketchley’s work contains all the errors of the 
original. In Bourne’s presentation copy from the Author, 
the corrections are neatly written in dy Sketchley in cocker’s 
shorthand on the left margin of page 21. An example of 
this method of taking colours and marks of cocks, is given 
in the second edition of Bee’s Sporting Dictionary. In 
Hogarth’s picture of the Royal Pit, one of these old cock- 
pit scribes is depicted registering the bets of his patrons, 
for which he received a per centage of the winnings, and 
many ready writers obtained a handsome living by taking 
marks and colours at the cock-pits, and even the Clergy 

thought it not beneath their dignity or calling, to add y 


their income in this manner, many of whom were extensive. 
breeders of game cocks. 


Cockers always have held different opinions as to the 
best colour for a game cock, the darkest, with dark eyes, 
legs, and feathers, probably have the best constitutions, are 
hardier, and more tenacious of life, against this it is con- 
tended that the lighter colours carry a more deadly heel, 
are more wary, and lofty in sparring, and seldom give their 
opponent the chance of a long battle. I am inclined to 
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think the happy medium may be found between the two, 
and am confirmed in that view by the success of the 
Holford, Bellyse, Lowther, and Derby strains, all of which 
owe their origin to crosses with the darkest and lightest 
blood. 


SOME FAMOUS STRAINS OF COCKS. 


THE BLACK BREASTED BLACK REDs. 


The Dalston Blackreds were famous birds. The Dalston 
school was one of the last that encouraged cock-fighting. 
The seal of the Dalston school-board is still a fighting cock, 
but the stirring motto ‘‘ While I live, I crow,” is omitted, 
The last of mine died in 1896. Mr. Harrison Weir sketched 
him when he was here, he appears in ‘‘ Our Poultry,” and 
I have the original sketch. I sent some to Miles Barro- 
clough, and he crossed them with the old “ Nip” strain 
of Skelmanthorpe, and bred black pullets ; so there must 
have been a cross somewhere, as when I knew them the 
hens were rich Robin breasted, shading into a dark 
dusky colour approaching black at the vent, black tail, 
wing coverts, and primaries, but retaining the partridge 
markings on back and shoulders (as he showed me a brown 
_ back and wings with dark brown mottling), and face, eyes, 
beak, and legs, very black like a rook. Dr. Bellyse is 
credited with crossing these with the Cheshire Piles, and 
producing his Brownreds ; but it is an acknowledged fact 
that Brownreds were well known in the Pit long before Dr. 
Bellyse’s time, and that the so-called Brownred, is no more 
a Brownred than the so-called Blackred, is a Blackred. 
Charles Faultless used to say there had not been a cross in 
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Christy’s for forty years. At Hereford they called them 
Tom Spring’s strain, but he of course got them from his 
patron, Sant of Derbyshire. : 

Harrison Weir failed to reproduce the red colour of the 
cock in his picture, a clear dark red, approaching dark 
blood, or claret colour. It was a characteristic of the old 
“ Crow-alleys” that they retained their feather until late in 
the autumn, always moulting some six weeks later than 
other breeds. At Tiverton, the Rev. G. Owen bred some 
erand coloured birds of the purest feather for a number 
of years. He died in 1893, and loved a game cock to the 
last. Ashley and Eden bred cocks for Dr. Bellyse for many 
years. When Martin and I went up North to fight Lowe’s 
party, there were very few left, and those bred about Lockly 
and Baylin Hill, old Stamp told us they were formerly 
plentiful in this district. 


HENNIES. 

The Red, or Grouse hennies have now been in our 
family for upwards of a century, they have not degenerated 
in bone, courage, or constitution though bred-in, mother 
and son, &c. Cocks have sometimes been bred upwards 
of nine pounds, and have always white legs and skin, and 
are the easiest to rear of any. Charles Faultless never had 
a henny until he had one of mine. I gave a hen to Mr. 
D’Aubeney, who bred from her and gave her to another 
mutual friend who has her blood yet. Charles and others 
knew how good she was. Charles wrote me an account 
of one of her stock fought in a main in a noted racing 
centre, when four or five years old he came against a regular 
Grenadier of a cock, who stood over him fully four inches, 
and knocked him down forty times till he lay apparently 
dead in the pit, and at last recovered and knocked down 
and killed the Guardsman. We have the plum or fig- 
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pudding hennies ; I was always careful of the Greys, which 
often have yellow legs. The Blacks also have been in our 
possession for many long years, a legend here says the 
Phoenetians brought them from Persia. There are many 
superstitions about black cocks, and early in the 18th 
century, Hunt declined to go on with the annual mains 
unless the Welsh withdrew those black devils (Hennies) 
from the main, whereon Pembrokeshire inserted a challenge 
offering to fight all England home and home for five years. 
Black hennies are like Dutch devils, either too good or too 
bad, and like women and horses, always uncertain. When 
Calicott died, his birds, spurs, etc., were left to me, one fine 
black hencock with a lot of bone, I bred from, thinking 
him the same strain and as good as our own, and finding 
they bred runners, we killed off as we thought everyone 
including forty two-year-old cocks, beauties to look at, 
of perfect shape, but ever since we got some full-feathered 
cocks which we never did before. The two blacks that 
ran, of Col. B , were bred from a pair I sent him, their 
father died game as a pebble. evgo, his sister was a game 
hen, yet they produced runners ; previously I never knew 
a craven among the lot—according to this, the cutting up 
a brood cock is useless, I sent some of these Blacks to 
J. Williams, who is running a ranch in America, and they 
played the devil with the Yankees. A relative here was 
holding some shares for him in the Phoenix Tin Mine, then 
down to five shillings a share, and John wrote to his cousin 
to transfer those shares to me, but they had then risen to six 
pounds each, and I would not take them; so he sent me 
a huge pair of solitaires made of five sorts of native gold, 
which I prize very much. I also sent W. Wallace several, 
and they were equally successful. I have given Gilliver 
several lots to send out there, but never heard any more 
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about them. You remember the black hencock I fought 
against Chase, that rattled his cock across the pit clean over 
the side (9 inches high of sod), jumped on it, pulled him 
in the pit again, and finished him before I could pick him 
up. One killed the largest rat I ever saw the other day, 
19% inches long. 

Forty years ago, we had a most extraordinary grey henny, 
that won in five or six mains three years following, and for 
a few weeks during moult was the worst dunghill you ever 
saw, all his brothers and sons proved real game birds, but 
not one came up to him in fighting qualities. After the 
two Blacks ran, Burnman cut them up and found them 
good as ever, and is dreadfully “riled” at cutting up what 
he now knows were so good. I think the highest price 
ever given for a game cock was given by a Russian noble- 
man for ‘Cornish Jack,” my grouse-coloured Hencock, 
after winning his fifth battle. 


TASSELS. 


Old men used to say that neither Muffs nor ‘Tassels were 
seen in the pits until the middle of the 18th century, viz, 
about 1760. Old Dick Smith, of the ‘‘ Hen and Chickens . 
in King Street, a regular walking polyglot on matters relating 
to the sod, declared the first Tassels fought in England 
were brought from Ireland, and were invariably tri-coloured, 
and most of those I saw were coloured like the old Derby 
reds cutting out white and had white under-plumage, there 
was a lot of Pile blood in them, and I fancy they were often 
crossed with Topknots, as a Larktop often ran or sulked, but 
the Switchers were deep game in my earliest recollections. 
Coath’s birds in the early days were light Reds with a lot 
of white in wing, and sickle feathers. I shall never forget 
the lovely Tassels bred by the Rey. Dalston Clemens, of 
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Warleggan, some ten miles from here. They were beautiful 


black breasted light reds, brilliant in colour, with white in 


wing, and sickle feathers, the hens light partridge without 
white, and their flat crowns or tassels were bigger than a 
crown piece ; they fought as fast as any I ever saw. The 
original breed had tassels laying flat back on the head often 
three inches long, and springing from each side of the comb 
over the head and eyes, falling gracefully over the crest. 
The Yorkshire Larktops or Toppins, have a few long feathers 
springing from behind the comb like the green plover in 
the cocks, and a little top knot or tuft in the hens came 
afterwards, their gameness was long disputed. 


DUCKWINGS AND GREYS. 

Lord Mexborough’s Duckwings for a great number of 
years and up to about 1830, were a rare good strain of 
cocks ; hacks and saddle a bright straw colour, breast and 
tail clear black, golden yellow legs and beaks, the hens 
nearly white hackles, with wheat-coloured backs, from 
chickenhood to old age they ran as true to colour as wild 
ducks, which is more than can be said for the present birds 
of that colour, from their constant crossing with Reds, 
which produces one or two excellent coloured birds, but 
many worthless odd colours, when the object would be 
better attained by careful breeding pure to produce a strain 
of regular feather, rather than a few good coloured indi- 
viduals. Marshall painted a famous Birchen Duck from 
a gentleman’s yard at Tottenham, a birchen duckwing 
sister, and a wheaten hen closely related. ‘The cock had 
won a 16 cock Welsh main and seldom bred a loser. This 
painting was so much admired that it was engraved by 
Romney, the original picture was bought by subscription, 


and a Welsh main fought for it at Newmarket. 
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I once saw a lot of Birchen Duckwing brothers win in a 
main at Dipford, an undertaker who contracted for the 
“Union” fed them, using as feeding pens the coffins he» 
had in stock. Many greys formerly had brown, gold, or 
copper breasts, my grey hencock that won the Cup at the 
Crystal Palace had a brown breast. ‘lhe Ashburton silver 
Duckwing greys were as good as any cocks in England 
when I first knew them, now ruined by crossing, they were 
then bred with the greatest care, and all bore a strong 
family likeness. The moment they came out of the bag 
old Ginger Boon, Floyd Bros., Gilham, and Tucker would 
start laying 5 to 4 on the grey and generally won. 


PILES. 


It goes without saying that Piles will not, and cannot 
stand a severe, or long preparation. Charles Faultless used 
to fight some wonderfully good Piles, he always thought 
them to be the ‘‘Sweep’s” strain, but I fancy. they were 
more like Dr. Wing’s breed. I think Gilbert, of Leicester, 
knew more about them than anyone else. Dr. Bellyse 
found them delicate, made him cross them with the dark 
Blackreds, although his birds in training had to be supplied 
with gravel and fresh green sods twice a week. The Wor 
cester Piles always showed a few black feathers, the 
Cheshire Piles and Tommy’s were clear in feather. I have 
some whites which have a longer pedigree than any living, 
seldom fight over 3-12, they came to me at Bourne’s 
death; they are of the Cholmondeley strain. Of course, 
Piles carry a wonderful heel, and I have fought mains of 
them that won easily, being always in their opponents, and 
this characteristic can be retained until lost by crossing. 


Cuckoos, 
or as they are called here, Mackerels; in Devon Speckles, 
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in Wales Cherches, in Yorkshire Creols and Creels. 
often carried a deadly heel until spoilt by crossing, they 
resemble Piles in only requiring a very slight preparation, 
indeed never had the constitution to stand a long one, but 
properly wound up were often perfect butchers. Mealy 
cuckoo breasted, hackle, wing, and saddle tinged with 
yellow, yellow legs and beak, handsome feathered, quick, 
and wary were those North country cocks, the last time I 
saw them when Mitchell beat Jack Moss, they have not 
been so successful since Tom’s death ; both Mitchell and 
Randleson were old Dick Bailey’s pupils, and the latter 
nearly as clever, both died shortly after Bailey. 


MUFES. 

Brough, the opponent of Bailey, had some first-rate 
Muffs. John sent me an old hen of his father’s he found 
on a walk, and she bred me some rare good ones, they 
were dark Furnaces in colour and locally known as Brough’s 
black and tans. Bailey’s were black breasted reds with 
yellow legs, and generally striped with black in the hackle, 
the hens brownish partridge colour, like most of the North 
country birds, they are feathery and sometimes light boned, 
when this was pointed out to Bailey he used to say “* D—n 
their legs, let me have it in their bodies.” Bailey lived at 
Carlisle, where the old cockpit is now turned into a foundry, 
Brough always brought his cocks into the pit full of fight 
and fit, Bailey seemed intuitively to know just what a cock 
wanted, no man better, I always thought he erred with too 
much moisture at certain times, as if they refused to drink 
senna they had to eat it, in the form of soaked toast, he 
won more Welsh mains (the usual way of fighting in his 
district) than any other feeder, he never won many mains 
before feeding in the same room with Tom Parker, after 
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which he improved wonderfully, and no man was better in 
after life. ‘Tom Parker was supposed to be the cleverest 
feeder and setter in the North, but a frightful slave to the 
jolly god, cocks throated with blood at the end of the first 
battle would come out for their next battle as clear as a 
thrush. Bailey had his pens full when he was taken ill, and 
never lived to see them fight ; we put up a headstone to him 
with crossed spurs on it, and I had his brood stock, and I 
have kept them absolutely pure and uncrossed all the time, 
they do not require nor will they stand a severe preparation, 
nor do I think you ever saw any strain of soft feathered 
cocks that would—they do not always win, but they always 
try. Charles thought them feathery until I induced him to 
try the one mentioned before as fighting at Haldane Race- 
course, he won easily the first time, and Charles decided to 
fight him again, giving weight, he met an extra good cock, 
and in a severe battle I thought him beaten and advised 
Charles to draw. ‘‘ After he has won I will,” said Charles, 
“ond after that [’ll take him home to breed from,” and 
after nursing him as only Charles could nurse a beaten cock, 
to everyone’s surprise he did win, but was dead in the bag 
when we got to Exeter. I had one here that after winning 
several battles I sent to Charles, and after being in the pens 
for weeks he was put in an eight cock Welsh main, and 
though but four pounds eight ounces and a blinker, he came 
against a seven pound cock in the last and final battle, 
killing him easily ; while staying with me his boy sent him 
to Spain in mistake, to Charles’ great annoyance. One of 
them I fought against Pulman drove his spur through the 
hock of his other leg, splintering off a large piece of bone 
and bleeding, so I never expected him to stand again ; when 
I was taking him out of the pit after winning, an old cocker 
said ‘“‘John, that’s the best cock in England!” Whilst 
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Dick Bailey bred them one of them won the last Gold Cup 
ever fought for in England, in 1853, to 1855, at Newcastle. 
In this pit the colliers always raised a regular roar of five to 
four directly Bailey took a Muff out of the bag. These are 
the best of the North country birds, so tenacious of life, 
with more lives than a mad cat, and I have yet to see any 
strain that can outfight them on equal terms—one I have 
now I took up to Devon where he beat a very good cock, 
and has killed three more here since. I knew them well 
and admired them many years before Bailey died, they are 
generally short on the leg, and are better suited to silver 
than steel fighting, and they certainly have won more Welsh 
mains than any other strain. Bailey always looked for size 
and shape to the hen, and liked a good bodied cock to 
breed from: bred with youth to youth, with proper selec- 
tion, and kept pure, they will long be as successful as when 
Bailey swore by them. 

There was a wonderful good strain of black Muffs at 
Llantrissant many years ago, all gone now—Parry and | 
fought many of these clever hardy cocks. 


DUNS. 


The blue, red, and yellow Duns were much _ bred 
at one time, none better than those bred by Sir Francis 
Boynton and Mr. John Elwys, the miser, who would haggle 
over a crown in the price of a fat beast for an hour in 
Smithfield market, and then lose or win hundreds at the 
cock-pit or gambling rooms in the evening ; one of his red 
Duns won twenty-seven battles at the Cock-pit Royal, and 
was afterwards preserved in a glass case in Tom Owen’s bar 
parlour for many years. ‘om Owen was an old cocker and ~ 
a fine second in the prize ring, capable of getting the best 
out of his man to the last ounce, if, as he said, ‘‘he was 
only a game ’un.” ie | 
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AMERICAN BIRDS, Etc. 


I have never seen any cocks sent over here from America 
so good as those we sent out there, during the last fifty 
years scores have been taken out from this district by miners 
and others, and they have brought many back, none of 
which were anything very good. I went over to see some 
‘‘war-horses” lately, and if they are not better than they 
look it will not take much to knock the war out of them ; 
nor can I think the American feeder O’C— is the terror he 
is cracked up to be, during his stay in this country he has 
fought thirty battles, won eleven, drawn one, lost nineteen, 
surely nothing to brag about, and none of the pure bred 
Americans were successful, the best being half and three- 
quarter bred English ; as for tapping their backs, chuckling 
like a hen, stamping on the pit, and srubbing, we knew all 
about that when I was a boy, and it was considered unfair 
then. 


It is the opinion of those most likely to know that no pure 
Derby blood was ever sent to America, although hundreds 
of Blk. B. light reds with white legs have gone out there ; as 
to ‘shawl necks,” they certainly never had our breed which 
Marshall painted, it was a famous strain of greys, bred in 
Gloucestershire, and became extinct sixty years ago—the 
engraving in “ Blaine,” 1840, was a reduced print from the 
picture of one of them. 


The American drop socket spur is nothing new, and some 
of their spurs are nickel plated, and mucke/ makes a most 
deadly wound that does not heal, and it is most cruel to use 
such things. I have some drop socket silver spurs made a 
century and a half ago. : 
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IRISH BIRDS AND FEEDERS. 


ae Se 


Old Mat Herford, of Moat, brought the best I ever saw 
from Ireland, Brown Br. Reds, Capt. Gough’s breed princi- 
pally I think, though Ashley, Rendleson, and Woodcock 
always contended they were descended from cocks smuggled 
from the Chester pit after the Irish main against Bellyse. 
Conally brought over some good greys to the Aintree main 


_when the Police interfered, I handled many of them after- 


wards at Blackshaws, at the ‘‘ Coach and Horses,” near the 
market. 


I fought several mains against Jack Venoid, the Irish 
rough-rider, who was in the ljast charge at Waterloo under 
Sir Harry Vivian, who was always very kind to him when 
sober, which was not very often. When he fought against 
Clemens he beat his favourite brood ceck and two brothers 
in three successive battles, and exclaimed, “A leg or a wing 
broken every time, your cocks with legs like pipe stems 
cannot fight mine!” When stationed in Ireland with his 
regiment he asked leave from his Colonel to bring a 
favourite cock home that had won a Battle Royal and was 
afterwards kept in the Barracks yard as a regimental pet, 
the Colonel refused, but they unstrapped the drum head 
and brought him to Plymouth in the drum. In his cups he 
would tell, like ‘‘ Ben Adams,” how he won the battle at 
Waterloo, assisted a little by the Duke.. They have some 
good Muffs in Ireland said to be Baileys, but they can only 
be half-bred Baileys, as they only got some cocks left over 
there by Geordie and Mitchell (Bailey’s helpers) after the 
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SPURS. 


Old Spurs of iron, silver, and brass, have been often 
found in Cornwall, but the art of hardening brass has been 
lost, just as the art of tempering silver has been ; it is a 
legend too that at Gwenap pit cocks were sometimes fought 
in gold spurs. Unwin and Rogers made me three dozen 
pairs of steel some 30 years ago to send to America, and 
old Duke, the apprentice of Singleton, of Dublin, made me 
20 pairs—the last he ever made. ‘Tepin, father and son, | 
must have made a cart load during their long period of 
business. Strutt failed to find any trace of artificial spurs 
used by the ancients, but doubtless he looked for the 
modern form, and not the old socket spurs. The old Roman 
spurs, found near here, were frequently used as late as the 
beginning of the last century by Parson Martin; the pair 
of native-made slashers from Manilla, were sent me by an 
engineer who frequently had the honour of fanning the 
highest lady in the land between the battles in the cock-pit 
every Sunday, when frequently there were two hundred 
cocks tethered to pegs outside. Very curved spurs I do 
not believe in, if they are right my life’s experience is all 
wrong, the skeleton of the cock shows the blow is delivered 
forward, and partly describes a circle, and if the spur 1s 
more curved than the section of that circle they do not 
enter the vital parts, and drive through bones and tissue as 
a good cock well heeled does, but inflict surface wounds, 
hanging in the skin and do not break bones, or even saddle 
the adversary. The old fashioned K spurs used years ago 
were very deadly and killing weapons, and hardly ever 
hung, its absurd to put silver on six pound cocks, only 
intended for four-eight at most. No wonder they break ! 


The modern chemically tanned leather or that which has 
salt, or shumac used in curing it, spoils silver spurs by eating 
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into and corroding them, it should be leather tanned with | 
oak bark, and is now difficult to procure, as nearly all is 
tanned by the more rapid modern process. 


CONDITIONING COCKS, MOULTING. 


A cock below the mark is never dangerous with his heels, 
a cock in good condition in silver recovers and will rally 
again, and after severe punishment when the tide of battle 
ebbs and flows against him make a last and desperate 
struggle for the finish. Never try and reduce birds by 
dosing with drastic drugs, constant exercise (without fatigue), 
warmth, and warm drink will reduce them enough, nature 
shows you cocks very light in the summer compared with 
winter and spring, in the early cold season I like to have 
them a little above the mark. Birds with us moult a month 
later when we have a dry autumn. Moisture in the air 
swells the quill feathers, loosening them and causing pain ; 
notice the frequent cawing of rooks, screaming of peacocks 
and woodpeckers (woodwall or yaffle) before rain, while a 
dripping autumn causes an easy and early moult. The 
deadly heel, clever wariness and other modes of fighting is 
an inherent trait, and can be bred in a strain just as much 
as peculiarity of shape or feather, it can be retained until 
ruined by crossing, crossed strains may do for some people, 
they are no use to me. The bloody heeled cock wins 
against a gamer adversary nineteen times out of twenty, and 
a good shaped cock will as often beat his inferior shaped 
brother. Jennings’ Piles were noted for their heels, and 
Lord Derby’s for their shifty wariness in the early part of 
the battle and then going in with terrific fighting for the 
finish, and Whitfield beat them only by producing cocks 
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excelling them in those respects at the Royal pit, when the 
Prince Regent and his brothers lost such a pot of money. 
Many a-good cock will turn when throated and choked with 
blood. In cold weather I always used a box to take my 
cocks in, in preference to bags or baskets, one three feet 
nine inches long, two feet deep, and one foot six inches 
wide carries six cocks well, the slanting lines represent 
movable partitions, corner rests on ends, and partition half 
an inch lower gives ventilation, and is free from draughts. 
Our old skeleton carrier was good for warmer weather, but 
swung their lives out on a fast train until I strained two 
wires across each side that stopped the bags from swinging, 
bottom not boards but netting. 


The error has been gradually spreading ever since the 
Royal pit was disestablished regarding counting the law ; 
when Charles was here, shortly before his death, in company 
with two or three other old cockers he brought the matter 
up, as he had lost a battle lately in consequence of the 
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referee (who was writing a book on the subject) insisting 
that when a cock showed fight the count must begin again 
as ten once to him or ten once to me, as the case might be, 
this of course he well knew to be a direct misinterpretation 
of cock-pit law, which would keep the cocks pitted during 
their natural lives with a clever setter, but he would make 
me put it on paper that he might show it; on returning 
home I showed him the Westminster Rules sent by young 
Dick Fleming to one of the first sporting periodicals of the 
day, and the rendering of those rules is word for word the 
same as those published at the commencement of the 
Georgian era, as well as by Scott, Coleman, and Johnson, 
in standard works, and which were always considered clear 
enough until recently when the Royal sport is so little 
practised as to be in danger of being forgotten. 


COCKS FHAT RUN. AWAY: 


Never sit eggs from a hen after she begins clucking, she 
is not then in perfect health, you have seen cocks before 
turning begin talking and fan their tails, I remember when 
a boy seeing a cock do this and old Tommy saying as he 
handled him “ A chuckerley b , you should not have 
sent him.” Breeding from old parents on both sides 
invariably breeds them out, one side or the other should be 
growing youth. C— had a fine crow-alley that would not 
show fight the whole season, at three years old he fought a 
long punishing battle and died thoroughly game. Never 
breed from or back a cock that has had a severe battle or 
that moults to a lighter colour after fighting, it shows an 
Injury or a rottenness, this was well known to the old 
breeders, wide Osmond on the horse, and Beckford on 
hounds to wit, breeding a large percentage of pullets shows 
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a younger and more vigorous cock is required. ‘lo breed 
from birds that have suffered from roup even on one side 
is bad, from those that have had diphtheria is destruction. 
Some years ago, wanting some birds for a main, E— J— 
offered me a dozen and got up thirty or forty for me to 
choose from, among them was a lovely Smock that handled 
as well as he looked; E. said I thought you would take 
him, my brother wanted a brood of chickens by him, so I 
returned him to his pen. On going over some time after I 
enquired what had become of him, and he had been cut up 
after breeding and died a thorough game cock, but his 
chickens, out of a favourite game hen, whose father, 
brothers, and sons by other cocks had proved the gamest 
of the game, were worthless cravens, truly there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our 
philosophy! But there is no doubt the best birds from a 
failure in constitution will breed dunghill chickens. 

I like a cock with a strong and high tail, long backed 
cocks have lower tails than short backed ones, whose 
muscular structure is of that kind that pervades the game 
cock’s whole system, and affords that instantaneous force 
and action so conspicuous in the breed. 

Always cut off a cock’s long spurs before breeding from 
him. The back toes should be long, the cock belonging to 
the order of ‘‘insissores,” perching Lids whose length of 
back toe enables him to firmly grasp the branch on which 
he roosts; and to stand on one leg whilst scratching with the 
other, and greatly assists a tired and down cock to rise and 
strike a final blow, which a short toed duck footed bird 
cannot do, the toes should taper.and not be thick at the 
ends like Ludlow’s drawings, but like the beautiful birds 
Bewick reproduced. ‘The old cocker’s maxim was ‘the 
roost makes or mars a cock, and a close sitter 1s ever a 
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deadly heeler” ; old Gervais Markham alludes to it in his 
book. Coath always put his chickens to roost on short 
perches that they might sit close. ‘The beak should be 
curved, I have seen straight-beaked cocks when it came to 
mouthing have their beaks shelled right off, leaving them 
entirely at the other’s mercy, this I have seen happen many 
times. I like the plumage neither soft, nor hard and 
brittle, but hard and elastic, I have had hard feathered 
cocks with such brittle plumage that after a fight half their 
feathers were broken, the quills especially should be large, 
strong and tough, when clipped for fighting; wings long and 
wide, and tail high, strong, and spread. I never objected 
to a short thigh if it is round and muscular, and C. Faultless 
agrees with me. Some of the gamest cocks ever bred had 
rose combs, and mouldy ears are common in the old match 
bills. A friend who had kept a cock for John that got 
killed in a main wrote him the following note :— 

Now be kind to the corpse of this ruddy faced bird, 

For the cause of his death was most sad on my word, 

Disregarded the card lies tied round his poll, 

Perhaps it was indigestion that speeded his soul ; 

Though from his appearance you might possibly think 

During his lifetime the fowl was addicted to drink, 


- But the real cause of his death I am lead to divine, 
Was the result of an invite with John Harris to dine. 


Another poem, very old, may perhaps be little known 
and worth re-printing here, is the following :— 


I. 


Come all cock-merchants far and near, 

I'll sing of a cock-match when and where, 
On Aspen Moor as I've heard say, 

A charcoal Black, and a bonny bonny Grey. 


2. 


A dozen of men from Aspen came, 

Some Hayfield lads to view their game, 
And along with them they:brought that day 
A charcoal Black and a bonny bonny Grey. 
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2. 

They all agreed to take a cup, 

And then this cock-match they made up, 

Ten guineas aside they were to lay 

On the charcoal Black and the bonny bonny Grey. 


4. 

Now when these cocks came on the sod, 
The Hayfield lads cried now what odds ? 
No odds at all, nor none [ll lay, 

But 1 hold you a guinea we beat your Grey ! 


~ 


. 
- They had not struck above two or three blows, 
The Hayfield lads cried we shall lose ! 
Which made them all look pale and quail, 
And wish they'd fought for a dozen of ale. 
6. 


Then my dear jewels came showering down, 

I'll hold you a guinea to a crown 

That the charcoal Black will win to-day, 

And drive his spurs through the bonny bonny Grey. 


rE 
The Grey cock hearing him say so, 
He arose and struck another blow, 
And he struck the charcoal Black so dead 
‘That he never again could raise his head. 


8. 


These cocks were bred on Aspen Moor, 
Where all good game cocks came before, 
With their charcoal breast and silver wing ; 
Two brothers were fought before the King. 


J. H. used to send a large quantity of white-legged game 
fowl at one time, both hennies and others, to those who 
appreciated good quality in table poultry and eggs, as no 
bird is so white and delicate for the table, nor produces 
such delicious eggs ; for this purpose he found a low legged, 
short, round, wide fowl! was required, such as would fight a 
long battle in silver, rather than a more reachy bird more 
suitable for steel, he advised them to put youth to youth in 
breeding from healthy stock running at liberty, selecting the 
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first eggs the hens laid for sitting, and to only breed from 
the best shaped and whitest skinned birds, when the highest 
quality for table will be produced. Brough, of Carlisle, 
adopted the same plan in his large poultry business. It is 
extraordinary how England has deteriorated in the poultry 
supply since the craze for large coarse Asiatic fowls, and 
their crosses, which provide coarse meat with a large 
amount of offal, and consume twice the food (with no better 
return) than the old English breeds. A writer on table 
poultry four centuries ago describes the good points as: 
short small boned white legs, plump bodies, white flesh, 
skin and fat, and delicate flavour; and these same points 
were used at the Northampton Shows eighty or ninety years 
ago by that practical agriculturist, Lord Althorpe, who 
originated the shorthorn breed of cattle ; now coarse yellow 
skinned boney birds seem to be saleable and bred by 
everyone. 

My grand-father never dubbed his brood cock until after 
breeding, and would never use a fought cock for breeding. 
The old breeders used to contend that a hen was never 
clean to breed from after running with a cock until she had 
moulted again. I have found eggs from clean hens become 
fertilised the fifth day after introducing a cock among them. 
I had a black hen running with a brood of chickens and she 
layed away privately and brought off another brood of 
eleven strong chickens exactly nine weeks and two days 
after the cock had been removed, and there was no possi- 
bility of her being near any other cock, there being no other 
fowl within a mile of the place. I once placed a grey 
pullet with a brownred cock to produce some _ blotch 
breasted dark greys in which I was successful, and a more 
uniform lot you would rarely see. I this year placed the 
cock with three sisters to the pullet, and they had never 
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before seen a cock, the produce of these closely resemble 
those hatched last vear, but their sister, mother of last year’s 
brood produced nine chickens entirely brownreds. I have 
noticed change of colour caused by change of constitution, 
soil, water, and especially by food. . 


It is the fashion nowadays by people who are entirely 
ignorant of cocking to describe it as brutal, cruel, degrading, 
etc. All nature’s laws are cruel from the spider that kills 
the fly to the tiger that strikes down the stag; the wild 
jungle cock is armed by nature with spurs and every spring 
indulges in combats in which both often die, for the natural 
spur inflicts more poisonous wounds than steel ; when the 
old cock becomes infirm the young cock kills him, and 
saves him from decrepitude, hunger, and a lingering death, 
while the younger rival’s progeny keep up nature’s standard 
of excellence. The cock fights willingly, he cannot be 
incited to do so. Iam sure cocking is the least cruel of all 
sports. I am passionately fond of fishing, called one of our 
most innocent sports, but the pain inflicted on worms, frogs, 
and live baits impaled on barbed hooks, and the playing or 
torturing fish into weakness, to enable me to land it, is cruel; @ 
I never could quite get over the feeling of: cruelty when 
removing the hook from a beautiful trout. Shooting is the 
same, how many birds get away wounded to die lingering 
deaths from mortifying wounds and starvation ; hunting, 
and racing, all have their cruel side. All countries have 
merged ae barbarism to civilization, thence to a state of 
luxury, and then certain and mere effeminacy ; this and 
mock humanitarianism now disgraces England, wrestling 
and the prize ring, cudgelling, etc., give place to tea-fights - 

and croquet, till England gets in anger. then pop a red 
jacket on your boy’s back and d tell him he’s a fine soldier, 
but not of that dare-devil sort Wellington had with him. 
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Some of us proudly remember the vessel called the 
“ Birkenhead,” full of Englishmen, many sportsmen among 
them, she was found to be sinking, the men were called on 
deck by their officers and calmly met their fate as brave 
Englishmen were wont to do ; a few months since another 
vessel full of Englishmen was run into, and the fright, 
disorder and shrieks of the ‘“‘ Northfeet ” were a strange 
contrast to the calm bravery of the “ Birkenhead.” If there 
is any truth in the lines below cocking should take a higher 
standard than it does at present. 


and some more martial are, 
But cocking fits a man for peace or war ; 
It makes men bold and forward in the field, 
And learns them there rather to die than yield. 
Cocking does also constancy create, 
And arms a man to wrestle with his fate. 
Be it more happy or severe, his mind 
Is still the same, to a brave end inclined. 
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